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Foreword 


` by PROFESSOR MAX NEUBURGER 
Formerly Professor of the History of Medicine, University of Vienna 
and Consulting Historian to 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London 


The author of this book, Miss Herta Loewy, and her work have 
been known to me for a long time, and I am indeed happy to 
see some of her results placed on record. Her present work is 
based on the experience of many years, during which she has 
been occupied with the education of mentally handicapped 
children. 

During the years in which I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Miss Loewy, we have often had interesting talks on her work, 
and I have, therefore, a very vivid impression of her own per- 
sonality and her method of working. 

Her method I always found to be strictly individual. Every 
child was an individual problem to her, from the standpoint of 
the psychology and treatment fit for just this child. There were 
no ‘mass’ methods. All her thinking was directed to understand 
the specific individuality of this child. Every beginning was a 
new experiment to find the method most applicable and best 
calculated to succeed. 

By the developed method based on the extraordinary experi- 
ence which the author has gathered over years, the child is to 
be taught not merely essential lessons for daily life, but to live 
happily - by means of games, dancing, music; to become a happy, 
self-expressing individual. The retarded and defective child often 
appears not fit to show self-expression or initiative. By Miss 
Loewy’s method, the spirit of the child becomes attached to the 
teacher; the relationship of teacher to child is one not of auth- 
ority but of friendship. In this way the child, at first utterly 
insecure, becomes safe, confident, independent. 

Often the teacher of such a child is handicapped by the, 
parents, who, by pampering the ‘unfortunate’ children and 
helping them too much, give them no opportunity to develop 
their own qualities; or, by refusing to face and recognize the 
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defect, obstruct any effort to remedy it. Though she has in 
the past suffered from such experiences of parents’ behaviour, 
the author recognizes her good fortune in having the co-opera- 
tion of an enlightened mother. 

The results of Miss Loewy’s method speak for themselves in 
her success with a very large number of children. She brings 
to her work a most uncommon personality and rare gifts. Her 
patience and steadfastness never seem to be defeated; apparent 
failures only inspire her to further efforts. 

I have had the opportunity to read many of the author’s un- 
published manuscripts, notes, essays and personal letters to my- 
self. I was always delighted with the clarity and vividness of her 
style, her clear explanation of the task and method involved in 
individual cases, the richness and originality of her thought, and 
her personal and distinct approach. There is no formality in 
her exposition. Hers is not just a style in writing. Here is the 
expression and record of experiment — success, failure, success 
again — carried out with extraordinary diligence and profound 
thinking and filled with the evidence of deep, sensitive feeling 
for the soul of such unfortunate children, and of great humanity. 


Introduction 


My interest in children began when, as a schoolgirl, I went 
‘visiting the needy’ with a schoolmistress. Even at that time I 
felt a pull towards what I then described as the ‘odd’ child, and 
from that pull my vocation grew. 

This book contains all the material in my preliminary 
introductory booklet, but is far: more comprehensive in scope 
and gives not only further detailed information for those 
training the younger children but also guidance in adapting 
my method to specific difficulties. It is an attempt to help the 
student, the teacher and the parents, in particular the mother, 
by outlining not merely ideas but methods I have used and 
found successful. It tells, too, of the importance of co-operation 
between all concerned with the welfare of the retarded child. 

I had intended to incorporate in this book, with the consent 
of the parents, a chapter of case notes. But these are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to be of value. They will, however, be 
incorporated in later editions as a guide and help to all who are 
interested in this work for children who have a bad beginning. 

My work is by no means complete and there is much yet to 
be learned. Research must be unending. 


PART ONE 


rr 


CHAPTER ONE 


How to Begin 


Old-time recipes, à la Mrs Beeton, often began thus: 
i ‘Take half a chicken...” 


So I begin: ‘Take half a child . . > For this is the basis of any 
work with a child who is not normal. Take half a child, for all 
too often that is the most a child can give. But no matter! The 
good Mrs Beeton’s recipes were no less successful because she 
advised ‘take half a chicken’ and not a whole one. Whole meals 
were evolved from that half, and most successfully. It is just as 
possible to evolve out of half, and often much less than half, of 
a child a whole and worthwhile adult. One must accept the 
half with all its limitations, and the right ingredients must be 
added and nothing left to chance. To pursue the metaphor, one 
then stirs slowly, sometimes very slowly, flavouring gradually 
and cautiously, and waiting each time for the added flavour to 
be assimilated. Then if, after adding much sunshine, happiness 
and affection, one waits for the mixture to settle, it is often pos- 
sible to evolve a whole and reasonable adult out of that sorry 
half a child. 

Sometimes this recipe produces only a moderate result. But 
even the wonderful Mrs Beeton’s recipes were not proof against 
such a possibility! At its worst, my recipe can help the child to 
the utmost of his possibilities of fulfilment and so to a larger 
measure of happiness and contentment than would otherwise 
have been his portion. 

In this book I will follow my recipe stage by stage, going 
through infancy and up to school-leaving age, digressing only 
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14 THE RETARDED CHILD 
to enlarge upon an important point or to give alternative 
methods. The school-leaving age is, of course, an elastic term. 
Some will never leave school in the accepted sense of the word. 
Types like the Mongol, the Cretin, and the Athetoid and Spas- 
tic, who are mentally retarded, and indeed all those with an 
advanced degree of motor and other physical defects, may well 
need a constant atmosphere of ‘school’, with the protective disci- 
pline it provides. This is where the first advantage of my method 
can be remarked. By finding out as early as possible how to 
approach the child’s ‘centre’ —I use this word in a spiritual 
sense — and by then short-circuiting the normal avenues of edu- 
cation, the child who is severely handicapped physically, and 
maybe to a lesser degree mentally, can be trained nevertheless 


to be of service to other retarded children and thus be helpful 
rather than helped. ‘ 


I think it well at this juncture to give the following definitions 
as I see them. But I must say here and now that classifications 
and definitions can be as misleading as they are sometimes help- 
ful. One must never be hidebound and always one must be 
open to self-criticism in defining the type of child. Even retarded 
children can surprise one by the degree of improvement they can 
achieve. However, speaking generally, retarded children can be 
put into two broad classifications from the teaching point of view: 

(1) The child with a mental defect. 
` (2) The mentally defective child. 

The method outlin 


the first category, the 
widely known in m 


ing given in this book, and the conse 
success in normalization. Fo 
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accepted that a child with a marked physical defect can be 
trained to master that defect and take his place among his un- 
inhibited brothers. Now it is possible to do exactly the same 
where that defect, though still physical, affects the brain action 
by delaying it. The delay overcome, the child can then take his 
place with his normal brothers, though in his case it takes longer 
to learn what is tantamount to self-control. 

But where the brain itself is damaged normalization is diffi- 
cult, not to say impossible. Even with the high-grade mental 
defective there is always, throughout the life of that defective, 
a certain unreliability and often also instability. This may not 
show itself often, but it is there. Again and again throughout 
the years I have been in this work I have found that a child 
may do a set daily task regularly for a period, say a week, and 
then on the eighth day is either incapable or imperfect, resum- 
ing after the lapse and carrying on again until the next “inter- 
ruption’. Everyone in this work with mentally defective children 
and adults has met this kind of thing. It would be false, there- 
fore, to claim to cure or even normalize the truly mentally 
defective child. It is possible to train and educate that child 
within his limits, and even the low-grade defective can often 
achieve quite a good standard of work, especially in the manual. 

The parents must accept the fact of true mental defect and 
prepare accordingly. My method can be useful here, too, in 
teaching early self-control as well as in applying education and 
training, mental and manual activity in the correct proportions 
to suit the child and so maybe train him to be a wage-earner 
in some place where a degree of supervision can be ensured. 
Later in this book I will deal with the various adaptations in 
greater detail. The definitions are given now to clarify the broad 
classifications and to show that the method I outline is in itself 
not right for the true mental defective, but may be suitable 
when adapted to their requirements. 

The recipe outlined at the beginning of this chapter, though 
metaphorical in language, is practical enough in usage. We can 
all of us who care for such children be veritable ‘Mrs Beetons’ 
if, like her, we accept the limitations of our material. The in- 
ability of the parents to accept the fact that their child is 
mentally retarded can greatly hamper the child and impede 
the progress towards mental fulfilment which the parents most 
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desire. A matter of twenty years ago this attitude was all too 
flourishing, and many a mother insisted on sending her child 
to a normal school, where the poor teachers were at a loss, not 
only because they had no knowledge of how to cope, but be- 
cause they had other normal children needing their attention. 
Thus bad training early in life caused frustration in adult life 
and often complete tragedy. 

This attitude still exists, though to a lesser degree. But I 
would warn all parents of the extreme folly of taking this line. 
It can be the means of causing disaster, and I have known cases 
_ Where children from even protected environments turned to 
petty crime because they had the wrong training or no training 
at all, and so in either case were unable to cope with either their 
capabilities or their limitations. Even where actual disaster has 
not happened the children grew up so badly thwarted and frus- 
trated that they became a mass of nerves and so formed a prob- 
lem to their families. 

I have before me now a letter from a retired teacher to the 


mother of my present pupil, which, with her permission, I now 
quote. 


Well, my staff and I did our best for 
little or no success, for of course no 
with really retarded children, 


girl, who was then + 3, away and ke 
ness, also untrained for that Partic 


occasionally filters through 


to me from other Sources, I gather that she has become extremely 


difficult. So sad, for she had the germs of a good brain in her. I 
can realize from that experience. . . what this girl had to miss 


through our lack of knowledge and her mother’s foolish attitude. 
. . - I know of three other children, 
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We are luckier now, we teachers and workers, for more 
mothers do face the facts, much earlier and much more philo- 
sophically. They cope much better, too, and are amenable to 
new ideas. Now, oddly enough, it is not the parents so much 
as circumstances which are against the backward child. Present 
methods, present needs, present buildings and present-day eco- 
nomics are all against us. But we must fight on undismayed, for 
the lives of countless children are at stake! 


CHAPTER TWO 


Care during Babyhood and Infancy’ 


It is never too early to begin the training of a backward child, 
to set the stage for the teacher so that later progress can be 
quicker and easier. That is not to say that it is ever too late to 
do something. But that something is gradually limited accord- 
ing to age. 

This chapter is, therefore, an appeal to parents to start early. 
Do not let sentimentality or fear or unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge the limitations of your child impede his future! Be as strong 
as the occasion demands, and I am not denying that great 
courage and strength is demanded of any mother who has a 
retarded, backward or mentally defective child. You will do no 
good and only infinite harm by adopting a protective attitude 
or by giving too much help. Treat the child as normally as 
possible, 

So many of the bad habits that later impede the retarded 
child of all grades and types start in infancy that it is of the 
utmost importance that whoever has the care of such a baby 
should know how to cope. It may be the mother, it may be a 
nanny or a trained nurse in an institution. All of them are busy, 
many of them are overworked and harassed. Notwithstanding, 
I do plead for their tolerance and patience in regulating not 
only the physical but the mental habits of the baby, for they 
will thus be setting the seeds for a much improved mental out- 
look later. 

It is not only the baby who has the bad habits! Many of those 
who have the care of a child, normal or retarded, think that 
they can talk with impunity about the child in Sront of that child. 
This is bad enough when the child is normal. It is criminal 
when there is retardation! ‘The adult fondly believes that re- 
tardation means complete unawareness. I freely admit that 


there are certain mental conditions both with the retarded and 
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Care during Babyhood and Infancy 19 
the mental defective where complete unawareness is apparent. 
Nevertheless, in babyhood it is extremely unwise to assume that 
such is the case. I speak out of knowledge. My present pupil 
during play therapy told repeatedly of things that were said in 
front of her when quite a tiny baby. She would assume even 
the accent, Irish or local, of the person, and talking as of another 
than herself, would repeat such remarks as ‘It’s a poor wee 
thing she is!’ ‘Ah, she’ll never amount to much!’ And so on. To 
talk thus in front of a backward baby is to take the risk of plant- 
ing untold misery in that baby’s heart which with time will 
turn to resentment and bitterness. 

Do not talk in front of a baby, therefore, however unaware 
he may appear, and however young. Guard your talk and never 
on any account discuss him when you are with him. Discuss 
him by all means! It is good for you and for your attitude to 
him if you let off steam, but do it when he is not there. 


More often than not recognition of backwardness comes 
within the first months, though there are cases where it has not 
been fully recognized until school age and even later. That 
demands the fullest co-operation between parents and school 
staffin order not to undermine the child’s already perilous sense 
of security. 

In this chapter I am assuming that the recognition of back- 
wardness has come very early. Assuming that all possible medical 
help is being given, there is still much that the nanny or mother 
can do to help the child to normality or, as I must always add, 
near-normality. I will now enumerate what can be done under 
three headings: feeding, play activity and general development. 


FEEDING 


The majority of retarded children need greater help with their 
food. I do not refer here to physical help in feeding, but to extra 
nutrition in food values. Their vitality needs help, for even 
where it is naturally high they use it up quicker than the normal 


' child does, and so the drop is greater. And the dangers of a 


sudden big drop in vitality are great both physically and men- 
tally, or I might say psychologically, for the fear that comes 
with the drop is bad for the child. From quite an early stage in 
infancy it is therefore advisable to give additional vitamin help, 
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under the care, of course, of a doctor. It is often possible by 
starting such treatment early to build up the child’s resistance 
to illnesses as well as to help his mental growth. 

Then as regards the quantity and kind of food given, more 
care must be taken than with the normal child. It is a great 
mistake, and one which is made all too often, to think that the 
more food given the quicker the growth and normalization. 
There is no greater danger than an overloaded digestion. Apart 
from the serious physical danger, it makes a child sluggish men- 
tally as well as irritable and/or overexcited. It is not the quan- 
tity of food which will help the child so much as the quality. 
This is a problem in difficult times like the present, but much 
can be done with the aid of vitamins and with good habit train- 
ing. Self-control in appetites both physical and mental, not to 
mention moral, are of paramount importance. Where the phy- 
sical appetite is concerned, half the danger comes from the 
parent who makes two big mistakes: (i) as above in thinking that 
greater quantities can help the child, and (ii) in thinking he 
cannot be taught to control his appetite. Small portions of easily 
digested food given at regular times, with no food of any kind 
between meals, is a necessary rule for retarded children. And 
this can be started from the very beginning. If the baby is 
unable to suck, or if any other factor makes it impossible for 
the mother to feed him, then quantity plays its part in the use 
of the various baby foods. They are most of them admirable, 
but many contain a fattening element which if taken in too 
great quantity can start a trouble which will increase, snowball 
fashion, with the years. I refer to the tendency many retarded 
children have to obesity. I am sure that in nine cases out of ten 
it is due to this early unwise handling, and the lack of wisdom 
is due to lack of knowledge rather than to foolishness or senti- 
mentality. Therefore, remember always, small quantities of food 
at regular intervals. 

Start the child on solid food as soon as possible. Apart from 
an injunction to urge the child out of babyhood as near to the 
normal time of changeover as possible, I leave this transition 
to the parent or nanny, who should use their knowledge of the 
baby with good judgement. There may be a show of resistance, 
but this should not be allowed to interfere. Naturally the un- 
developed mentality is happier in babyhood, and equally natur- 
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ally if allowed to cling to that babyhood there will be no 
development. The longer the changeover is left the worse the 
resistance. The greater the gap that is allowed to widen between 
babyhood and childhood, the greater the battle for the child. 
And one of the biggest difficulties in mental growth is the mas- 
tication of food. Many retarded children go on chewing their 
food baby fashion long after teething difficulties cease to provide 
an excuse. They worry their food rather than chew it, rolling 


_ it round in front of their mouths in the way they did their baby 


liquid food until all the savour has gone, and then they swallow 
the bulk unchewed. Only the firmest handling can overcome 
this habit, and overcome it must be or it will be an everlasting 
nuisance, if not worse. 

From the age of weaning, or of leaving off baby foods, until 
nine or ten years of age all meat should be minced and all 
vegetables sieved. The onus of chewing is too great for a child 
who has this difficulty to bear for long. To badger him over his 
food will cause indigestion, and if one leaves him to his bad 
habit of worrying his food instead of chewing it, then if nothing 
more serious than indigestion follows, itis a miracle! Chewing 
should, therefore, be encouraged only at breakfast and/or tea- 
time by giving rusks and toast. The crispness will help the teeth 
and give an interest to chewing, so that the child forgets his 
inhibition. As his chewing shows signs of improvement he can 
be put on to chopped vegetables instead of sieved, and white 
meat can be unminced. Some children overcome chewing 
trouble very quickly, others take longer and some never com- 
pletely overcome it. Even when they do improve care should 
be taken, as there will be occasional lapses which if neglected 
will bring on the bad habit again worse than ever. 

Table manners as such are not of great importance to the very 
young. But much of our table etiquette has its basis in digestive 
needs, Do not think, therefore, that because your child shows 
an interest in his food and eats quickly he is being ‘normal’; or 
that he should be allowed to gulp huge quantities of food and 
eat ‘all anyhow’ because he cannot help it! He must be made 
to help it, even at the price of some tears and trouble. I have 
met and coped with the difficulty of ‘table manners’ very often, 
and always with the same pattern of resistance, scenes, tears, 
and sooner or later, peace. When I came to my present pupil 
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she was six years old and still took her food baby fashion, rolling 
it in the front of the mouth instead of chewing it. At six years 
of age she was naturally not going to give in easily on this point 
any more than another. In fact, her need to fulfil her deprived 
babyhood was greater in this physical sense than in other direc- 
tions. So it was not without a struggle of some weeks that I 
achieved peace at meals! Even now on occasions of great fatigue 
she will revert for a very brief spell. But now a gentle reminder 
is all that is needed, for the energy she used to resist me is now 
put to better service in helping her to be a good social ‘animal’! 


PLAY ACTIVITY 


With backward children, even the baby in his pram needs 
guidance. The object of his attention should be cHanged now 
and again, and there should be periods without any object, be 
it rattle or toy, to distract his attention, so that he can develop 
his powers of general observation. Even at this early age one 
can do much to prevent the later obsessional tendency, and 
variation in mental activity will do a great deal. 

It is unnecessary to advise the encouragement of mental 
awareness. Anyone who has the care of any baby does this 
instinctively, and in the case of a backward baby any sign of 
mental activity is given an ecstatic welcome. 

This is where caution steps in. Do not be too ready to accept 
all signs of mental awareness as normal development. With 
many backward children there are some activities that are best 
omitted, sometimes entirely, sometimes just in the early stages 
of development. The classic example of this is the play with 
dolls. This is an ‘activity that is common to both sexes and 
starts with the rag or woolly doll that cannot be easily broken 
if dropped. With normal children this activity continues accord- 
ing to the need and sex of the child, being gradually ousted by 
other activities as the child’s mental and physical skill develop. 
The average little girl will continue to play with dolls until she 
is ten or even twelve, and with little detriment to her general 
development. For normal children there is no more peaceful 
occupation. The highly strung or irritable little girl, even the — 
sulky and bad-tempered child, all can achieve serenity and a 
degree of essential placidity out of their play with dolls, and in 
imitation of Mummy with baby! 
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With a backward child, however, it is an entirely different 
story. And here and now I will say, do not consider that your 
child is becoming ‘suddenly normal because he is taking an 
apparently normal interest in certain of the usual childish acti- 
vities. I refer here especially to the play with dolls, which- I 
have found to be particularly harmful. It is one of the biggest 
and most serious mistakes that can be made, and is the cause 
of much frustration and misery later. I have found that a back- 
ward child’s play with dolls becomes obsessional because the 
sex instinct is unprotected. I do not refer to actual sex play. 
That is another and even more serious consideration. I refer 
now to the emotional side of sex which the backward child 
mingles with his sexual instincts. He becomes irritable and in- 
clined to tears as a result of such activity. Though I refer to the 
child as ‘he’, this is more a matter of concern with little girls. 
I am sure that if dolls were eliminated during the first three 
years of a backward child’s life, and then introduced cautiously, 
it would be much better. And if the child shows signs of too 
emotional play, even then they should be withdrawn and an- 
other form of toy substituted. 

I referred to the sex play of backward children. In describing 
it as of serious consideration, this is not meant to infer that a 
parent should be unduly worried or indulge in head-shaking 
and ‘tut-tutting’. Most young children indulge for a brief period 
in some form of sex play. It passes without need of correction ` 
with the mentally normal child. Not that it should be corrected 
even with the retarded child! There can be nothing more calcu- 
lated to increase the sex play than correction, however gently 
given. The way to deal with this problem is to give the little 
hands and brain other manual activity which will give such 
satisfaction that there will cease to be the urgent need for the 
sex activity. Play with sand and plasticine in particular are 
helpful. 

I would advise that the earliest of play be entirely manipula- 
tive, and dolls should not appear until much later, if at all. For 
the first three years of life brick-building should follow the baby- 
hood activities of feeling and touching and shaking with rings, 
beads on a cord or a rattle. Toy animals are quite good, though 
even there the child should be watched. The backward child 
has much less control over his instincts than has the normal, 
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and needs much more guidance. Do not think that because the 
child is interested in his toys he is developing as he should. The 
toys must be the right ones or he will develop in undesirable 
directions and it will be exceedingly difficult to eliminate the 
bad habits that form from incorrect play activity in babyhood 
and childhood. I have seen backward girls and young women 
who revert on occasion to their dolls and other childhood play 
activities. They do it most probably to help their feeling of in- 
security, but that makes it no more desirable. I am quite cer- 
tain that early training in the correct play activities can be a 
help in character training for all life to every backward child. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 


All the time one must be on guard for what I can best describe 
as the evidences of uneven development. This takes varying 
forms. Sometimes the child’s physical development is so rapid 
that he becomes destructive, because his brain is too un- 
developed to control his physical activities. Then, again, the 
child’s mental awareness and acuteness becomes so strong that 
he will try to do things that his incomplete physical develop- 
ment will not allow him to do, and the result is disastrous. 

It is not easy to keep the balance between the mental and the 
physical development. All one can do in infancy and early child- 

_ hood is to watch and protect, and to do both as unobtrusively 
as ever possible. 

Physical habits need much earlier training. The physical func- 
tions need much more help and encouragement, as often they 
are inhibited through impeded muscular activity or even mental 
laziness. They should be most severely controlled and not asso- 
ciated with any play, being an activity that is an important part 
of every day. 

I have already referred to table manners as a part of digestion. 
They are also a part of the social pattern. With normal children 
opinions on this vary. The modern way is to leave the child to 
develop his own manners from watching and imitating adults. 
This is not good enough for the backward child. There is often 
the actual physical disability to be taken into consideration, and 
in any event if early and complete training is not given it will 
be a lifelong nuisance, spoiling all social contact for the child. ` 
He should not be encouraged to talk during eating until he has 
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gained complete control of himself. The age at which this comes 
varies, but it can be much earlier if the training is given earlier. 

Help must not be given where it is in any degree possible for 
the child to manage on his own, and firmness is needed here 
more than in other activities. For if the child is not helped to 
eat and drink correctly he cannot be expected to function cor- 
rectly and then his mental development is greatly impeded. 

From the point of view of mental development the main thing 
to watch for is obsession. This not only takes the form of in- 
sistence to the point of tears and even temper, but develops an 
irritation in the child and often makes him sulky as well as bad- 
tempered. This happens to the normally placid child as well 
as to the — shall we say — naturally bad-tempered one. I speak 
most advisedly when classifying children as bad-tempered, and 
particularly as naturally so, for how can anyone judge a child 
who is surrounded by his inhibitions? Because he cannot control 
his ‘mental sense of direction’ he is often at war with himself. 
Often one part of him wishes to go on to some other activity, 
but he is held back because the rest of him is anxious to con- 
tinue in his frustration, to go on and on, seeking some physical 
satisfaction that he cannot achieve and is better without. 

Contact with normal children should not be avoided. On the 
contrary, it should be greatly encouraged, but it is usually ad- 
visable for an adult to be nearby, though not necessarily joining 
in the game or talk. The presence of an adult is desirable, how- 
ever, for neither the normal nor the backward child can cope 
with the difference between them, and then trouble arises and 
inhibitions creep in, causing tantrums and scenes, bad for both 
the normal and the backward child. 

Right from the start one should inaugurate a schoolroom 
atmosphere of play. This need not be too obviously disciplin- 
ary. In fact, that is a point it is well to keep in mind even in 
school years with a backward child. He needs guidance all the 
time, from the very beginning, and he must never be aware of 
this guidance. This cannot be too well stressed. 

Another point that it is well to keep in mind is the personal 
attention he has as a baby. Most babies come in for a lot of 
attention, and backward babies are no different. They can be 
just as appreciative as any normal baby. But with them one 
reeds to exercise much more care. In my opinion no backward 
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child should be allowed to indulge in the gurgling, tickling and 
usual baby play and talk. Unwelcome sensations are all too 
easily developed, and once developed are a serious handicap. 
He can and should have love, affection, and fun in a gentler 
fashion, but one must never prolong the fun or even the affec- 
tion. A backward child can never learn too early to be abstemi- 
ous in his sensations. I do not hold with the idea that he should 
never be kissed or cuddled. To eliminate affection altogether 
can be as dangerous, in my opinion, as to encourage it too 
Í effusively. It is cruel to deprive a child of affection, for even if 
he be backward he will still be aware that other children have 
it, and indeed it is every child’s prerogative, helping to build 
up self-confidence and a sense of security. i 
A child who has a physical disability is taught quite early in 
life that he must practise self-control and self-discipline. A child 
who has a mental disability has an even greater need of both 
these things, and he should be taught them at an earlier age. 
* The old idea of sentimental indulgence has been abandoned in 
the case of physically disabled children. It should be abandoned 
for the mentally disabled, too! In both cases these two things, 
self-control and self-discipline, help towards normality, the goal 
» for any disabled child. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Some Deviations in Social 
Behaviour 


As I have already said, it is never too early to begin the training 
of a retarded child. I have also said it is never too late, though 
there must naturally be some individual reservations. 

In this chapter I am going to deal with cases where, for one 
reason or another, it has not been possible to start training at 
the beginning; that is, during early babyhood. For this purpose 
I will outline three groups and give my method of coping with 
the difficulties which arise with each group. 

(i) Assuming specialized care starts during the later stage of 
babyhood, i.e. from two to four years of age. 

(ii) Assuming specialized care does not start until some time 
in childhood, i.e. between six and ten years of age. 

(iii) Children between ten and fourteen years of age who 

have not had the specialized care they need. 

Those over fourteen need individual consideration according 
to environment, circumstance, and individual character. Many 
of them who have been unwisely indulged when small become 
cases for either a psychiatrist or a home or institution if un- 
manageable in their own homes. It is with regret that I say 
this, and indeed I only do so as a cautionary tale for others to 
give the right care in good time to prevent later trouble. The 
difficulties of life today make the care ofa backward young man 

` or woman who is difficult a great strain on the average house- 
hold, a strain which may well lead to disaster. One must also 
consider the other children who grow up and marry, or at 
any rate develop their own lives. When the parents in the 
natural course of events pass on, the care of the backward 
brother or sister devolves on one or other of the family who 
now have their own problems. The possibility of helping an 
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adult who is retarded is not to be ruled out entirely, but it does 
require grave consideration. 


Now we will consider the groups as outlined. 


(i) Backward children of two to four years of age 


Even the wisest mother in caring for a retarded baby tends 
to be overprotective. It is the most natural thing in the world, 
even if it is the worst possible for the baby. Blame is as foolish 
as it is unhelpful. I have already advised the parents, both the 
father and the mother, to treat the child as normally as possible. 
But once a bad start has been made it requires more effort to 
do this. Probably the child has developed faults which must 
first be eradicated, and eradication of faults demands firmness. 
Firmness hurts the maternal (and often the paternal) instinct. 
It is a widening vicious circle. The maternal instinct is wounded 
to the quick by the ‘fight’ which must ensue. It is painful to 
have to resist baby tears and baby pleading, especially that 
wistful pleading which retarded children can ássume. Never- 

` theless, I do beg of all parents to be firm. The child is not hurt 
by the fight half as much as you are. It is well to remember that 
and to assess the child’s show of grief at its true value. Partly ` 
it is pride, partly it is his self-respect, and only in very small 
degree is it grief which makes him cry when thwarted. If, for 
instance, it has been found easier to give in on seemingly un- 
important issues such as going to bed; having priority over 
brothers and sisters; demanding preferential attention: if this 
has been allowed to develop, it will not be easy to correct the 
child and to get back to a normal attitude. It will be a fight 
to the finish before the child will yield. Naturally a child of 
spirit, and retarded children are many of them well endowed 
with spirit, will not give up a privilege easily, and one can but 
admire the strength of will he exerts in resisting any efforts to 
deprive him of what he has grown to consider his rights. 

Though, of course, the need for such a battle should never 
have arisen, there is an advantage to parents in the fact that 
between two and four he can still be considered a baby. This 
means that he is still malleable. It should not be used, as it is 
all too often, by parents as an excuse for giving in to the child. 
Now is your chance to win your child’s respect as well as his 
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love, and a logical firmness will help towards this aim and not 
interfere in the slightest with the affection you show towards him. 


(ii) Backward children of six to ten years of age 


This period is naturally a little more difficult. Because of lack 
of training in babyhood, that period has been thwarted, for an 
indulged baby misses the contentment which is an essential 
part of babyhood. However, quite often schooling helps, though 
this is limited according to the amount of co-operation from 
the parents. i 

When I came to my present case, N—, she was self-willed 
to a degree that had fast become a nuisance, so that although 
her family loved her, they found it hard to be with her for long 
or to include her in any activity. When thwarted on even the 
slightest point she found it paid her to cry, scream and kick 
until for the sake of peace she got her way. She came to realize 
quite quickly that if she insisted long enough and hard enough 
she always got her way. More often than not she did not have 
to insist for very long, because one’s nerves can soon be fretted 
by a child’s whining. 

Having more thought activity than was supposed, she was not 
unwilling to make capital out of the situation that she knew 
existed; that because of her ‘incapability’, because, to use an all 
too popular and unfortunate phrase, ‘she couldn’t help it’, she 
was pardoned for all her misdemeanours. So for the six short 
years of her life N- ’s frustrations were fed and her difficulties 
bred and flourished! And one cannot undo the mischief of six 
years, even brief childish years, without the exercise of both 
patience and firmness. I still find I cannot even in fun say to 
her ‘You are a poor thing!’, because that was one of the 
things people said. They did not realize, those well-meaning 
people, that she could take in before she could understand 
speech, and having taken in, she then began to understand 
sufficiently to make capital out of the situation. She resents the 
implication and always has. Even now she feels such hurt that 
I cannot but comfort her. At first when I came to her she used 
to stamp and scream: ‘I’m not a poor thing- I’m not, Pm 
not! She would reiterate the pitiful self-defence until I had per- 
force to stop her. Now her sense of security is developed and if, 
by accident, I make the remark in fun, she will just say quietly: 
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‘No, Miss Loewy, there’s no poor ‘thing here now.’ But the 
anxiety still comes into her eyes, though it may be fleeting, 
and I know she is aware of the implication still. 

I tell this to show how easy it is to do damage and how diffi- 
cult it is to rectify that damage. Only with years of patience 
and understanding can one attempt to repair the mischief. 

Indeed, the way is not easy for a retarded child who has been 
indulged, and the more intelligent that child the greater the 
ensuing battle! There are occasions when only the strongest 
firmness will help to end what can fast become an impossible 
and unnecessary impasse. 

I would first of all renew my appeal to parents to begin train- 
ing early and so to save the child such a hard struggle. Then, 
to those who have not begun until this second stage, between 
six and ten years of age, I would say please do not give in! The 
firmer you are the sooner the silly struggle will be over. Mean- 
time when an undue measure of severity is essential, do please 
use it. As soon as ever the child has realized you mean what 
you say, you can give all the affection you wish without doing 
any harm. And the sticky bone of contention can be forgotten 
by both of you. 

As I have said, N. was very difficult, not to say anti- 
social. In spite of the fact that N: loved meeting people and 
was able to don a good social manner readily enough, her atti- 
tude was uneasy all the time. Before very long she began her 
bad habits, grimacing and tossing her head, indulging in foolish 
erratic movements, sometimes so bad that she appeared to have 
chorea! This was because at heart she loved meeting people and 
talking to them, and at the same time she was at heart aware 
of her own inability to control herself. The more she tried the 
worse she became and the greater the embarrassment for all. 

Now she has gained a good measure of self-control and only 
resorts to her bad habits if some association from the past comes 
up to trouble her. It needs but a gentle reminder to help her 
over this difficulty, and in time I have little doubt but that it 
will pass entirely. 

N: did not want to be as she was. Neither did she get any 
pleasure out of her odd behaviour. It was part and parcel of her 
insecurity, and so she became anti-social as soon as she lost the 
centre ofthe stage, or had to give in on some small, insignificant 
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point. Then there was either a scene or whoever was with her 
had to put up with the embarrassment caused by her strange 
behaviour, so unlike the normal child. 

No, she did not get any pleasure at all out of her anti-social 
activities, except perhaps from her screaming and noisy tempers. 
Many children do get a great amount of satisfaction out of such 
noise, especially when it follows some thwarted effort, and to a 
certain extent they should all, normal and otherwise, be allowed . 
this outlet. I did not ever try to reason with her, at that stage. 
That would have enraged her the more, as an attempt to de- 
prive her of yet another outlet. If, for example, she wanted to 
do something which was either undesirable or impossible at 
that moment, a refusal then, however carefully worded, would 
rouse immediate temper. To have attempted by using reason 
to stop that would have meant leaving her without any im- 
mediate satisfactory outlet, and would have been bad. I would 
give her a few minutes’ indulgence of temper with no comment. 
Then I would try music. The gramophone did good work for me. 
I would say: ‘I think I prefer Mozart to your screaming.’ And 
even ifat first she sacrilegiously spoilt the Mozart by her scream- 
ing, she would slowly lessen the screams until they ceased and 
she just listened quietly to the music, letting it heal her wound. 

This did not always work. When the fight became keen to- 
wards the end I had to use other means. The last lap was the 
worst. Her reasoning faculty was more developed by then, so 
I did attempt some form of reasoning. When this failed and the 
screams went beyond the child’s own control I would put her, 
fully clothed, into a bath of cold water. This stopped the scream- 
ing, and in the quick rub down afterwards, as well as in taking 
off her wet clothes, she was laughing at the entire situation. 
This use of a cold bath may sound cruel. It is indeed a kindness 
if used correctly. The adult should never use this form of help 
when feeling temper or annoyance. And the child must never 
be left in the bath for more than a moment or two. If done in 
cold weather, then the child should immediately go into a 
which acts as a sedative. For less severe tempers, 
indeed, the warm bath is enough and can help the child to 
calmness. It is only when the child is unable to control his 
hysteria that the cold bath should be used, and even then one 
has to be wary and make sure the child can take it. By and large 


warm one, 
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most children can, and if, as I say, the adult shows no signs of 
temper, they end by laughing and are indeed grateful that they 
have been helped over an extremely difficult situation. Looking 
at N- now, people find it hard to believe that she ever was 
like that. And indeed she was not! Not any more than many 
other children whose frustration has been unwittingly nurtured 
to the detriment of her sense of security and well-being. 

Always, through the worst period I kept on telling N: 
that she was loved by all, myself included, but that I could not 
let her be as she was. I could not allow her to indulge her silli- 
ness, as she was well aware, but what she did not feel so sure 
of was whether people loved her whatever she was like. Put in 
simple short sentences I conveyed to her that whatever hap- 
pened people did always love children. And I saw to it that 
N: got her full measure of love and affection from me as 
soon as ever she was receptive enough. That was my ‘leitmotif’, 
that I would love her always, whatever happened, and it helped 
her, because the feeling of insecurity and the fear of not being 
loved was in no small measure a contributory circumstance to 
her bad behaviour. 

The retarded child takes longer than the normal to differen- 
tiate between ‘to love’ and ‘to like’. Many do not ever realize 
the difference, and this explains much of their lasting difficulty 
to conform to accepted standards. The child may well be aware 
that his bad behaviour is such as to cause dislike. How is he to 
know that one may dislike and love at the same time? To push 
the point further, how is he to grasp that though we dislike his 
bad behaviour, we still love him, not out of forbearance, but 
because we know that he is not really like that. He can only 
understand iflove is given to him freely, whatever his behaviour, 
and even though one may have to speak severely to him. Other- 
wise, aware because of his naughtiness that he has caused dis- 
like, he will immediately assume he is unloved. I honestly 
believe there is no more fearful misery to any child than to 
be unloved! 

Another point to bear in mind when a child has an unctronol- 
lable tantrum is this. Never let him stay on the-‘scene of the 
crime’. Whatever the difficulty, get him away and into solitude. 
There is no better thing for some kinds of temper than solitude. 
With no audience the temper will, after quite a brief indulgence, 
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often stop of its own actord. I followed this line with N „as 
with various other children, and removed her to her bedroom, 
leaving her to it for a while. At first she would not stop so easily 
and I had on occasion to resort to the cold bath. This stage 
passed, she still resisted to the extent of whining. I would then 
go in and talk to her aš though nothing untoward had occurred. 
Mostly this worked and she replied in like manner and we con- 
tinued the day’s activities from there. Sometimes when the tears 
continued to fall slowly I took her in my arms and comforted 
her. One has to go half-way sometimes. But I was careful about 
that and about how soon I went in to her, because children 
sometimes resent the unfinished state of temper. Apropos of that 
I would tell an amusing story which illustrates the need for the 

completion of an emotion that any normal child might have. 
When N. came to have confidence in me, to the extent 
of realizing I meant what I said both for and against her actions, 
that no meant No and yes meant ves, and that I never broke a 
promise nor made one unless I felt I could keep it— when all 
this was achieved I followed the line of telling her to go into 
her bedroom and finish the temper there. I always followed the 
same line; that I quite realized her need for tears, and that if I 
had been thwarted in a similar manner I might want to cry. 
But as a schoolgirl she could not cry in the schoolroom, and 
must go to her own room. When she felt she had had enough 
of her temper she could return to the schoolroom and no more 
would be said about it. This went on for some time. And as she 
was then going through a period of resisting everything because 
there was now really nothing left for her to resist, it happened 
often, But for all that the periods of absence shortened, and 
eventually she was able to return in ten minutes, ready to con- 
tinue the lesson quite unimpeded by her emotions. One day, 
for lunch soon after she had gone to 


however, the gong went tor + > 
her room in tears and screaming loudly. I looked in on my way 


down to the dining-room. I only peeped in, but it was enough. 
She stopped dead in the middle of a scream to say, in a per- 
fectly normal voice: ‘Tve not finished yet. You said I could 
finish, ‘Of course,’ I replied. ‘But don’t be too long or there’ll 
be no lunch left.’ 

She came down in a few minutes, and except for the evidence 
of tear-strewn eyes, she was quite herself. 

(e 
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This battle was not fought in a day or two. There were weeks 
of distressing scenes when N.: *s opposition rose and her tem- 
pers seemed to worsen. Only I felt this was probably the last 
lap, that it was a good and not a bad sign, that N——’s self- 
respect demanded that she put up a good fight. 


The end was not dramatic or sudden. Gradually she came 
to the realization, as does every reasonable child who is at the 
same time secure and loved, that it was not as she had at first 
thought a personal fight between her and me; that indeed from 
my point of view it was not a fight at all, but a refusal to let her 
be foolish and a desire to help her to be as other children. I 
urged her along the hard path by giving her a little treat for 
even the smallest effort on her part to respond. And I gave the 
promised treat even when she transgressed after the promise 
had been made. At the same time I introduced gradually a 
certain amount of action and consequence. If she had a temper 
it took up valuable time and so did not leave time for other 
more enjoyable pastimes. If she screamed too much she became 
ill and so missed things she would otherwise have enjoyed, and 
so on. By a mixture of help and praise, and by strengthening 
her independence, I paved the way for her to develop on the 
right lines, and though many a day I felt as unhappy as she 
was, I stuck it out until she felt ready to meet me on equal 
ground. There was never any thought of making her give in to 
me. I never let her think that I wanted to be the ‘master’ of 
her. I did not. I never want to be the master of any child. I 
want to be the trusted friend and guide of a child, so that he 
can feel safe and happy through his contact with me. 


It is now many months since the last serious temper. N—— 
has now only the usual childish aberrations from her usual 
sunny behaviour. And though there is and may still be an occa- 
sional setback, and she may once again show temper, I know 
she will work her own way out. I know, too, that when she 
cannot, she will accept my help and understand it. We respect 
one another, and there is no better basis of work with any child 
than mutual respect and trust. 


Before going on to the next group there are two other points 
I wish to make. 
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Firstly, there is the need to appreciate both the quantity and 
quality of response which the child can make. One must be 
most careful not to develop a state of mental confusion by ex- 
pecting too much. So often, due to the uneven development to 
which I have already referred, a child makes such a good show 
in one respect that it is a shock to find how poorly he responds 
in another. This applies particularly to any request one makes. 
Because a child is able to think and act for himself with quite 
a good showing, it does not mean that he can take in too many 
requests. I have repeatedly noticed that by making more than 
one request to a retarded child at a certain stage of his mental 
development, one achieves only the last, and occasionally there 
is no response at all. This is due neither to stupidity nor to dis- 
obedience, but to an inability to travel too quickly or too far 
mentally. This is especially applicable to children in this second 
age group, whether or not they have had specialized care earlier. 
By giving one request clearly and simply, the child is able to 
learn how to respond. The number of requests can increase with 
his ability. One must always bear in mind that in the first place 
the child needs to harness so many things before he can make 
response at all; he has to listen; he has to think about what he 
has heard; he has to decide what it means. To the retarded 
child these are all steps to be taken slowly, one at a time, and 
this slows up his power of response so that if given more than one 
request, he misses the beginning, or becomes entirely confused. 

Never call out to a child in another room if you want him 
to do something in the room where you are. That is far too 
confusing for him at this stage, particularly if he has had a bad 
start in training. In both this case and in reference to the fore- 
going paragraph it is possible to get occasional correct responses, 
put these are as mere flashes in the pan and go more to the 
debit than to the credit side of development. His anxiety to do 
the right thing causes a retarded child to be even more confused. 
than he need be. 

The other point is on the use of solitude in the correction of 
bad habits. When a child is indulging a bad habit to excess, 
quite often it is overfatigue which causes this, and a little solitude 
can help to overcome both the fatigue and the bad habit. Some- 
times even if daily help of various kinds is being given, a child 
will persist in, say, stammering or incomplete speech with quite 
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meaningless ejaculations. The child appears to take only a brief 
temporary notice of any admonition. It is then of considerable 
help to send the child to his bedroom and to give him some quiet 
activity to carry him along. A period of such activity, neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant, will help his hands, and his mind, 
freed from the need to remember, will recover the temporarily 
mislaid self-control. I have admonished a child for such a fault 
as I have mentioned, first of all very gently, then a little firmly, 
to no avail. I have then said: ‘I think you need a little time to 
yourself.’ And I say no more. The child might cry, but he will 
go. He might persist, feeling he is missing something. But if he 
is reassured on this point he will go, and it will not take long 
for him to be his own bright self again. He will return from his 
solitude when recalled without resentment, quiet and tranquil, 
all the trouble forgotten. And the habit is forgotten, too! — which 
is, of course, the whole point of the situation. It became bad, 
that silly habit, most probably because of the sudden inexplic- 
able weariness which occasionally overpowers us all, a weariness 
which the child could only manage by indulgence of a bad 
habit. A quiet quarter of an hour, say, making spills dispels the 
weariness and the habit, too. And if the spills are not too well 
made, that is not so important. 


(iti) Backward children of ten to fourteen years of age 


Many retarded children cling pathetically to the activities 
and playthings of babyhood and childhood long after they have 
left both behind, sometimes because of a physical inability to 
progress which in turn retards their mental development, but 
more often because they have had overprotective attention and 
no specialized care. This applies particularly to retarded chil- 
dren who have reached the ages of ten to fourteen years of age 
with no particular training, and with indulgent parents who 
spoil the child. 

Action of the most positive kind is urgently needed to pull 
such children out of the last lingering overdue stages of baby- 
hood. Only rarely is gentle remonstrance enough, and even 
then the response is of brief duration and the child relapses 
again very quickly. The very fact that a child clings so to baby- 
hood means that he needs the most forceful help that can be 
given. I do not mean that one must use physical force. But it 
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is of little use with a child who is behaving babyishly to say . 
‘You must stop AT once’. He is not able of his own accord to 
stop, and certainly not at once, because his urgent need is 
fostered by his sense of insecurity and he is too obsessed by fear 
to be able to reason. Any attempt to make him listen will only 
rouse his fear to a crescendo, so that he will resist all the more. 
Co-operation is the only answer to this problem. If the child is 
to all intents and purposes lost in his own fantasy world, one 
must go forward and meet him in this fantasy world before one 
can entice him out of it. Play with him and the way he wants, 
and then gradually substitute more active and more suitable 
play that will help his mental development. With the emotion- 
ally disturbed child, that is the child who is consciously diffi- 
cult, it helps to appeal for his co-operation. In slow and simple 
language tell him the following. 

‘We, you and I, are going to try a new game. It is to help 
you to be like other boys and girls. It means that I shall have 
to take away some of your playthings. But I promise you that 
for each and every thing I take away I shall give you some- 
thing to take its place, something that is better for you and if 
possible something that you can choose for yourself.’ This will 
stimulate the child’s interest, so that he will be more amenable ` 
to the next step. 

‘Now that you’ve stopped being a baby we must go on to 
other things.’ This may rouse resentment, so be gentle even if 
firm. ‘You know every single person in the world has to stop 
being a baby long before (whatever age that particular boy or 
girl may be) and everyone has to stop playing with (whatever 
specific toy or toys are causing the obsession and babyishness). 
And now you're a big girl (or boy) we can do such interesting 
things.’ One can then suggest a few suitable alternative forms 
of play and let the child choose one of them. 

I have already talked quite fully of the inadvisability of some 
retarded children playing with dolls. I find that they are over- 
fond of dressing and undressing them, washing and cleaning 
them and imitating all the adult activity they have seen ex- 
pended on them. To the uninitiated this seems an innocent 
enough pastime for any little girl up to the age of nine or ten, 
and even longer, and to many parents it appears as a welcome 
sign of normality. ‘Look at her,’ they will say, ‘a regular little 
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mother! She couldn’t do that if she wasn’t all right.’ I hate to 
disillusion any parent and to take away any hope. You may 
well attribute the intensity and excitement that your child dis- 
plays when playing with dolls to the fact that she ‘can’t help it, 
poor little thing’, even while you are trying to make that play 
a sign of normality. Far be it from me to blame such inconsis- 
tency! I would much rather show that it is unnecessary, for 
your child can be much nearer normality and is better without 
the excitement of playing with dolls. There are again those 
who say that a retarded child should be allowed its play even 
when it results in bad habits, as, according to these good people, 
such children have so few outlets and often have not the ability 
to choose another activity. 

I emphatically disagree. From my experience I have found 


the child well able, with help and co-operation, to choose some ` 


other activity and to change his habits of play. In fact, part of 
him is wanting to change, and it is uneven development alone 
that prevents him and so makes him cling for dear life to the 
babyhood that seemed so safe and secure. But the healthy part 
of the child wants to progress and does not know how to do so. 
Thus far the sentimentalists are correct. The effort of change is 
too difficult for a retarded child without the friendly co-opera- 
tion of an adult. But it is not by any manner of means impos- 
sible for the child to co-operate with someone who shows real 


interest. When left to his own devices and allowed to indulge _ 


in harmful play, it is creating a situation that will worsen with 
time as the child grows older. If it does no more than produce 
intense excitement, that excitement makes the child difficult, 
not to say anti-social afterwards. : 
So, if you would help the child’s uneven development to be 
less uneven, co-operate with him. Give him manipulative toys 
from the beginning, going on to building bricks and things like 
farmyard toys that can be arranged into all manner of enjoy- 
able things. If you have only begun to regulate the play 
activity at some stage between ten and fourteen years of age, 
substitution will not be enough. You must help the child to 
make the right use of whatever you give in place of the wrong 
toy, so that he is not frustrated at the outset and so made more 
difficult to help. If you help at first to give him a knowledge of 
the toy or game, he will then be able to enjoy the game on his 
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own later. Encourage free play, that is play without an adult, 
as soon as ever you can, and the child is able to play without 
becoming too excited and obsessed with the play. A short period 
is enough to begin with, and he will not want more. The for- 
mation of a daily routine, with free play as part of that routine, 
will be of great help. Play and work alternated, whether it be 
school or home, witha little individual action alternating with co- 
operative action in each case, can work wonders in socializing 
a child and helping him to conquer his emotional difficulties. 


Certain personal problems of relationship require more tact 
and care and also more individual consideration. A teacher 
wearing thick glasses can unwittingly cause a resistance based 
on fear in the child, who is not afraid of the teacher, but of 
those thick lenses, which to the child’s mind distort his teacher’s 
eyes so that he can never look at his teacher with ease. Explain 
to the child the need of those glasses and how’they help the 
wearer to see him better. Take the glasses off and let him touch 
them gently. He will soon lose his fear of them and will not 
think of them again. 

Environmental factors play a big part in any child’s develop- 
ment. Even with the normal child the adult in charge must 
guard against any excess of personality, including extremes of 
hilarity as well as of irritability, moodiness, and temper. The 
- adult who wishes to help a child, and especially a child who is 
retarded, must himself exercise a large measure of self-control 
in order to keep the child safe and happy, as well as to earn 
the child’s respect. There is no need to form a special attitude 
of extreme forbearance or to measure your words too carefully. 
We are all of us but human and subject to the frailty of human- 
ity. There must be off-days when one cannot make any great 
effort. But notwithstanding, we must guard our defences and 
watch our own actions as earnestly as we do those of the child. 
Co-operation helps, and the help can be mutual. A child who 
is safe and secure can help you by his love every bit as much as 
you help him. It is a lovely thing, that co-operation between 
child and adult, and if anything it is even lovelier when the 
child is retarded. It should be the aim of all who try to help 
retarded children, and their reward will be the devotion of 


those children. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Fear 


It is worthy of note that the word Fear is described in the dic- 
tionary as ‘a painful emotion excited by the apprehension of 
evil or impending danger . . .’ 


Now consider the retarded child in that connexion. Consider 
how great is his apprehension of every new and unaccustomed 
activity, how keen is his anxiety as to his powers of achievement. 
Then consider what it must be like to live with apprehension 
and anxiety as constant companions, how inhibiting it must be, 
and how it must retard one’s mental activity. When one thinks 
of it thus it appears as a perfect miracle that a retarded child 
can think at all, oppressed as he must be by that burden Fear. 
Is it any wonder that behaviour difficulties and bad habits 
grow until they overwhelm all vestige of personality? And is it 
not natural, indeed sensible, to adopt some defence mechanism 
such as a tantrum or dark mood? Can one blame a child for 
withdrawing when he can no longer bear the burden into a 
fantasy world where burdens do not exist? Tantrum, dark 
mood, retreat, these are the only means the child has of obtain- 
ing relief, even though it is like scratching a bad rash. 


Obviously, therefore, it is worse than useless to expect a good 
pattern of behaviour from a retarded child until one has up- 
rooted the bogy Fear! 


It is not easy to say when this bogy enters the child’s mind. 
Babyhood is such a protected period that one would imagine 
that fear could not have any place. When there is a great 
physical disability with pain attached there is reason for the 
child to become acquainted with fear quite early, But when 
there is no physical trouble sufficient to cause pain the case is 
different. 
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Or is it so different? It is obvious that mental disability can 
cause physical pain, and pain can cause fear in a very young 
baby. Limitations and inhibitions cause fear, too. So one way 
and another a retarded child has reason to know fear quite 
early, too early indeed. It cannot be easy to help a very young 
baby over such fear, even when one knows it is there. One can 
only give such protection as will guard the baby from feeling 
afraid, but no more. To protect the baby to the point of in- 
hibiting his weak efforts is no way of helping him to overcome 
fear. Reassurance and encouragement of effort can be a help, 
even though that help be limited, to a young baby. Careful 
training as advised in a previous chapter will also assist him in 
this difficulty, because it will help him to be independent and 
self-confidence will be engendered. Fear is no companion to the 
self-confident child who is also independent. I speak here purely 
of the retarded child. 


However, most retarded children grow up to school age with 
fear as an almost constant companion. It will be noticed first 
by the teacher during the observation stage. The fear may be 
on the surface, the child wearing a scared and anxious look. On 
the other hand, the greater the activity of the thought processes 
the less likely it is that the child will show his fear. It is much 
more likely that he will try to press it down, deep, deep down, 
the deeper the better, for he can then delude himself into think- 
ing it is not there. -And his air of defiance and insolence fools 
him nearly as much as it might the teacher and parent. He 
might then be scolded, called naughty, rude and even intract- 
able. Again, the feeling of that icy fear at the pit of his little 
stomach may make him silent and unapproachable, sometimes 
sullen, sometimes just stupid in appearance. In both cases he 
runs the risk of being pronounced ineducable by authorities 
who are far too harassed to search below the surface, when in 
their opinion there is nothing below that surface to justify a 
search. 

The child who is actively naughty would appear to have the 
better time. He may have heard his normal brothers and sisters 
scolded as he is being scolded and for the same kind of naughti- 
ness, and if these be the attributes of the normal, then it follows 
as the night does the day that he is like them. Thus, in a simpli- 
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fied form, he thinks. Or rather, he thinks that that is what he 
thinks. Under the defence mechanism there exists a lost, be- 
wildered little soul, as any adult will soon realize if he sees the 
child for any length of time. Maybe he is sent to bed as a 
punishment. Then it is that the burden becomes unbearable, 
and snap goes self-control, bought at so dear a price! Snap goes 
the self-control and out gushes the temper. So the vicious circle 
goes on, and with every repetition his fear grows and his self- 
control shrinks. Sometimes such a child, with his apparent sur- 
face of intelligence and comprehension, comes into contact with 
a delinquent, is used by that delinquent as a tool, is the one to 
be found out and then cannot justify himself or even understand 
how he comes to be where he is. 


That, I know, is fortunately an exaggerated version of what 
fear can do to a retarded child, but it does happen, as do all 
the other symptoms I have mentioned. I do not mean to infer 
that all retarded children run the risk of becoming delinquent, 
any more than I would infer that they all know fear. On the 
other hand, I am fairly certain that it forms part of their make- 
up in nine cases out of ten, although with many it is more 
subconscious than actual. 


That it does inhibit and cause real suffering to many is be- 
yond doubt. It should be the first thing one does when one 
takes on the care of a retarded child, to eliminate fear. It is 
desperately difficult, because one has first to break down the 
resistance the child has built up against interference. Not too 
readily will he discard the only defence he knows of! Not too 
easily will he be able to understand how false is that defence. 
He will be very slow to respond to help which he can only 
recognize as interference with a cherished possession. 


Patience! That is the first requirement, the first essential to- 
wards helping the child. Tolerance is the next. And affection 
is the last. Patience, tolerance, and affection are all needed; 
and even then it will be hard going to reach the child. 


Jn dealing with fear in these children one can make two 
distinct classifications: 


(i) Inborn fear. 


(ti) Conscious fear. 
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Each of these designations covers much more than the actual 
meaning of the words. Dealing with (i), the very nature of the 
mental disability causes fear, and when there is in addition the 
slightest degree of physical defect, it is not difficult to find the 
reason for the child’s fear. Often his self-devised defence mech- 
anism hides the fear so well that he appears as stupid rather 
than afraid. 

It is of little use to admonish the child. And it serves no 
purpose to dismiss him as hopelessly stupid! In both these cases 
all that will be achieved is to add the extra burden of resent- 
ment to his fear. It is far better to face the child with his diffi- 
culty, be it motor, visual or mental, or as is more usual, an 
admixture of all. Tell him his own story. Make it graphic, even 
to a limited extent dramatic. But let it be hopeful, too, and let 
the hope rest with him. 

` This, of course, applies only where the child is sufficiently 
aware to be approached. When the child lives in a world of 
fantasy, even if he comes out of that world now and again, it 
is of little use to tell him about it. He is unable to take in 
reasoning of this kind and needs quite different handling. Often 
the reason for the retreat is such as to make it next to impossible 
to help him to any great extent. Even where it is possible, it 
is only by keeping him active by applying constant and vivid 
stimuli that one can help. And it is of necessity very slow work, 
because he is so much more content in that fantasy world, 
where no demand is made of him and therefore no conflict is 
possible. 

To return to the cases where it is possible to use what I call 
the direct approach, it is a good thing to face the child with his 
problems. Make him accept them, make him interested, make 
him aware of a need and an ability to overcome the problems. 
This may at first appear to make him worse. But that stage is 
only a temporary one, and arises out of the conflict between his 
healthy self and his need and love of the defence mechanism. 
If you give sufficient encouragement, and if you make him 
constantly feel the advantage to be gained by overcoming his 
difficulties, you will in time win him over from his resentment 
at being deprived ofa familiar and protective coat of bad habits. 
Then there will come, albeit gradually, the realization that 
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after all there is nothing, really, to cause fear. He can do this 
or that, there is absolutely nothing to stop him in his attempt 
to be like his brothers, that is, nothing insurmountable. Then 
he will see that there is nothing to be afraid of. He knows he 
is different, and what the difference is. He is told that it is not 
important, that difference, because he can overcome it, can 
help himself, can exercise self-control to an extent which will 
in time nullify that difference. Knowing his own limitations is 
half the battle, and not, as some people consider, a great detri- 
ment to his happiness. He will cease to try the impossible, and 
in time will learn that much of what he once thought impossible 
ceases to be so. Because fear can inhibit one physically to such 
an extent that it can petrify limbs, speech, hearing, seeing, and 
make their individual use an impossibility. I have actually 
known of children, retarded but capable enough, who were 
absolutely petrified with fear which inhibited speech com- 
pletely. I have taught them to forget their fear by interest in 
other things when the child was too young for reasoning, and 
by facing that fear and recognizing it for the bogy it is. And 
speech came, then, albeit haltingly 

Many a retarded child has a façade of such ‘good? behaviour 
that he is praised by one and all as a child who gives no trouble, 
who is ‘so well behaved I hardly know he’s there? How often 
have I heard that! And how often have I found underneath 
that quiet demure exterior a sad, frightened little soul. He may 
be afraid of the dark, but his fear prevents him from saying so. 
He may be afraid of doing a thing wrong, and so will not do 
that thing. It will then be said of him that he ‘cannot help it! 


He just goes stupid like that sometimes.’ He may be surrounded 


by a hundred and more tiny fears that overwhelm him all the 
day and night when he is 


awake. But he does not tell of that 
fear, and he does not ask for help, because he is too much 
afraid to do so. Therefore he appears as ‘good’, as biddable 
and easy to manage, and if he happens to be a little pale, well 
that is considered as part of his condition! Often when such a 
child comes to a boarding-school the fear comes out on top. It 
may come, and more often than not it does, in temper with 
another child who unwittingly has disturbed his defence mech- 
anism. If the child does not go to school at all, then the fear 
stays there, dormant as regards the outer world, but very much 
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alive and hurtful to the child. It helps in time to turn him into 
a sullen, morose and often an aggressive adult, so that his family 
say plaintively: “He used to be so good, so biddable as a child. 
I can’t think what has happened to him.’ 


Try living with fear squashed into the heart of you all your 
youth, and see how you would feel. Then add to that the in- 
hibition caused by the mental defect, and think how tragic the 
situation is! 


I am not trying to say that every retarded child who is good 
and quiet is obsessed by fear. That would be both foolish and 
misleading. But it is as well to observe and to note the child’s 
reactions, however unobtrusive they may be. Once you start 
watching you will see a hundred tiny signs and more to guide 
you. Then with love and affection lead him up to his fear, 
pretend you yourself are afraid, and laugh with him at yourself 
for being afraid of such a ridiculous bogy! 

Then try facing him with every single thing which could 
cause fear, explaining the thing and demonstrating that there 
is no need for fear. I cite one instance of this which happened 
with N——, my present pupil. 

When out with her one day we had reason to take a taxi. 
While in the taxi there was a hold-up in the traffic. The taxi- 
driver turned to me with ghoulish enjoyment and half whisp- 
ered, intending the child not to hear, that there ‘was an ’orrible, 
narsty accident just there, lidy”? He asked if he should turn 
back and go another way. I saw N——’s face. Her eyes filled 
with apprehension, her lips trembled. I stopped the taxi and we 
got out. N— was by now pale with fear — fear of the un- 
known as it turned out. I took her by the hand. I said: ‘Now 
let’s go and see what there is to be afraid of.’ We went forward, 
N— somewhat reluctantly, and we saw a man who had been 
run over lying in the roadway, being cared for by ambulance 


“men, They put his leg into an emergency splint, a policeman 


helping. The man lay there pale, but controlled. I explained 
everything to N: . I told her that though he was in pain 
there was no need for fear, because he was being helped by the 
ambulance men, who would take him to hospital, where he 
would be made quite better. The fear went from N——’s eyes. 
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She sighed. She said: ‘Poor man. But he’ll soon be better.’ Her 
lips stopped trembling, and then she ventured a smile of en- 
couragement for the man, who naturally did not see her. “He'll 
soon be better, won’t he?’ she asked me then. There was no 
- need to open up doubts on that point. It was sufficient for any 
child to realize that there was no need for fear. 


Thus in the course of daily life one can take every oppor- 
tunity that opens to allay the need for fear. It may well be 
necessary for an adult to control his own fear in order to help 
the child, but that is all to. the good. It will make your actions 
so much more helpful if you yourself are exercising the self- 
control you are urging on the child. It is wrong to let a retarded 
child be hampered by the need for fear arising from overcaution. 
Even if you are afraid he will fall or hurt himself or knock him- 
self, control your fear. If there is need to protect the child, then 
do your best to keep him from any place where he is likely to 
hurt himself. Apart from that, however, let him! be, and teach 
him early the difference that exists between hurt feelings and 
hurt limbs. A little exploration will not hurt him, even if he 
should come to grief over it. The damage to his self-respect and 
the encouragement of his own fear are much more likely to be 
hurtful. Y 

Night fears can cause much trouble and hamper a child’s 
mental development. There are many people who think that if 
a child shows active fear of anything at night-time he must be 
extremely intelligent. ‘Only a bright and sensitive child is able 
to show fear!’ they will say. They are right if they eliminate 
the very first word. Many children are afraid at night, and this 
includes the bright and sensitive child who may be more afraid 
than others less bright and sensitive. Be that as it may, it is 
wrong to allow any child whatsoever to continue night after 
night with his fear, whatever it may be, however slight and 
foolish. One does not ‘grow out of? fear. The foolish and small 
fears of childhood may leave one, but not without a blemish. 
This blemish will stay with one for life, and all because it was 
considered unnecessary to do anything about that silly little 
night fear of the bear under the bed, the shadow on the wall, 
or the huge encroaching darkness of the night. 

T have to confess that I have met very few retarded children 
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who are troubled this way. For the most part they are afraid 
of actualities, such as the difficulty of an extra big step, or of 
running down even a gentle slope with an inability to control 
one’s motion. But they do exist, the night fears, even with the 
retarded child, who often is less likely to tell an adult. Often 
the fear is too inarticulate. Often they realize how foolish their 
fear is, and this stops them talking of it, though it cannot stop 
them-having the fear. 

It is silly to think that by saying to a child, “There is nothing 
to fear’, you eliminate the fear. The bogy, be it a bear under 
the bed or a shadow on the wall, is not whisked away by words 
alone. One starts a long time before bedtime to help the child 
to overcome his night fears. Start at teatime by giving gentle 
food easy to masticate and to digest, nothing cooked or fried 
and not too much, just sufficient to ease the pangs of healthy 
hunger. Then give him at least one hour after tea before he 
goes to bed. And in that hour give him a quiet form of play. 
It may be that he needs co-operation then to keep him placid. 
On the other hand, he may prefer to do or attempt to do some- 
thing quietly on his own. That hour should be his to do as he 
chooses within reasonable limits. When the play is ended, bed- 
time can be announced gently but firmly. NEVER stop a child 
in the middle of some fascinating activity with the sharp com- 
mand, ‘Bed! It is sufficient to rouse resentment even where 
fear does not come into consideration, and when it does, it 
comes with a rush and vividness caused by the sharpness of tone 
as much as by the command. It is always possible to arrange 
an activity which is of short duration during that period, and 
if on occasion there is a slip-up, it is far better to let the game 
come to an end before one insists on bedtime. With some chil- 
hot bath will act as a sedative, and then 
ed completes the treatment and in- 
duces sleep. Another child may need a song or lullaby, even an 
older child whose fear has not had sufficient help in babyhood 
and infancy. It is worth a little extra effort to find out the child’s 
needs and to gratify them and so help allay the fear. Ifa child 
is insistent about a light, it is better to give some modified form 
than to insist immediately on no light at all. One can by re- 
assurance during the day work towards a calm acceptance of 
darkness as an inducement to sleep and not a time of bogies. 


dren a warm but not 
a quiet happy story in b 
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Where a fear is deep seated and is causing other deviations 
in behaviour, then the ‘play therapy’ mentioned in another 
chapter will be of help. He can then talk out his fear for himself 
and so lose it. The less said to the child during this process the 
better. One may do irreparable damage by saying something, 
however trivial, which strikes a chord quite different from the 
one which was intended, and in so doing gives fresh life to the 
very thing one wanted to see destroyed — the bogy of fear. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Mental Laziness 


Many parents use the above phrase to explain away a child’s 
backwardness, and in so doing tend to lay all the blame on the 
child. They say that all the child needs is firm discipline, the 
‘team spirit’, and so on. So they send the child away to a 
boarding-school where they know he will receive this treat- 
ment. The fact that he is unable to benefit, however efficient 
the staff may be, does not open the eyes of the parents, who 
insist on calling the child wilful or even downright bad, rather 
than admit to mental backwardness. In short, they seek refuge 
for their pride in blaming the child. 

To say that this is folly is to put it mildly! One might just 
as well blame a blind person for not seeing, and say he is too 
lazy to use his eyes! There are so many physical factors which 
can account for the apathy or lethargy which are often mistaken 
for laziness. Glandular trouble can cause both physical and 
mental lethargy. Still thinking in terms of the purely physical, 
weak eyesight and/or hearing can be enough to make a child 
resist the difficulties involved in using eyes or ears. All these 
difficulties can affect the completely normal child, who is thus 
often mistakenly graded as backward. 

Even when a child is obviously backward, however, I still 
hesitate to describe him as mentally lazy because he is apathetic 
in either physical or mental action. It is weak co-ordination 
between physical and mental effort which interferes and thus 
delays the natural following-up of thought by action. This may 
well appear to the uninitiated as a form of laziness which needs 
firm correction and discipline. That a form of discipline is 
needed I do not deny, but I cannot agree that correction alone, 
at matter, will materially assist the child. It 
may appear that the child is helped, but it is at too great a 
cost, in my opinion. When no other bad habit crops up as 
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compensation, then true mental development is circumscribed, 
so that at best the child can never attain true independence. 
What is needed is a kind and colourful form of training, along 
with physical treatment when this is necessary, over a steady 
period of years, and I do not need to stress the importance of 
starting early. One comes back to that again and again in all the 
many aspects of helping the retarded child. And in this branch 
I am sure that insufficient or unsuitable early training is a 
fundamental cause of mental laziness. 

When one gets a child of school age who has not been given 
the right training early, and who has not been encouraged to 
overcome by the exercise of self-control the disability caused by 
his mental defect, then one meets with mental laziness. It is a 
form of defence mechanism in the first place, because the child, 
not knowing of any way to help himself even though he might 
have the native intelligence, seeks refuge in this form of with- 
drawal from a struggle which is too much for him. That is, as 
a general rule, a practical analysis of mental laziness in the 
retarded child. 

Self-control! It is, I am aware, a grim thing to have to teach 
a young and apparently helpless baby. At least, it sounds grim. 


S © procure something, that 
, In order to get her own way. It was when I saw that that I 


© use self-control to better ends. 
me to her. In six months she 
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hood within a reasonably short time, even without help from 
an adult. This may be the case even with a retarded child where 
the mental defect is such as not to cause emotional disability. 
But often a retarded child cannot, once he has been emotionally 
disturbed, regain his equilibrium even when a kindly adult tries 
to distract him from his grief. In fact, I am not at all sure that 
it is a wise thing to use distraction, because it is only a tempor- 
ary measure, and it is not so easy for a retarded child to learn 
from his experiences unless one underlines that experience. That 
is where the exercise of self-control comes in. By starting early 
to tell the child that he can control his ability to stop crying, 
` for example, he will by his repeated efforts actually attain the 
ability to do so by himself. This follows for all other activities. 
Keep on telling the child that he is his own master in the matter 
of controlling hands which are ‘silly’ and feet which will not 
‘behave’, that he can stop the silly part of him from crying and 
other stormy behaviour — keep on with these things and you 
will gradually build up his self-control to an extent that will 
_help his mental development to an extent hitherto undreamed 
of. You will even, if you start early enough, stop mental laziness 
from developing at all. If it does develop later, from the extra 
effort required in school, then the task of curing it will be in- 
finitely easier for the child as well as the teacher. 

For it may come slightly even when the best of early training 
has been used and the child starts school bright and unimpeded 
enough to be regarded by the authorities as ‘educable’. So often 
a child does start at a Special School with an aura of educable 
ability, and later drops back and becomes difficult either in a 
too passive or too active direction, to be then reclassified as 
‘ineducable’! That dread verdict! My method is outlined to 
prevent such an occurrence, by winning the child to such co- 
Operation that he has no time to become hesitant, and by 
making every form of teaching so alive that he is attracted 
steadily and surely. 

To return to the cases where early training has not been given 
and where self-control in the retarded child means no more than 
self-will. In such cases the teaching of self-control, though still 
an essential, is not in itself enough to help the child to over- 
come that great disability, mental laziness. Repression will not 
help, Correction, coercion and even distraction will do no 
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better. In themselves each should be a part of the help given. 
On their own, and without the most careful planning in every 
direction, they will do more harm than good. 

A complete change of activity is the best course to take, and 
this is in itself a distraction. But one must choose the change 
carefully. For preference I would choose an activity requiring 
more physical as well as mental action than the one which 
caused the child’s withdrawal. That may sound odd. If the 
child is already finding the one activity so strenuous that he 
retreats, one may well ask what is the use of another greater 
activity? The use lies in two factors: (i) that one breaks the 
spell, as it were, caused by the child’s resistance, and (ii) that 
it is more than probable the child retreated because of bore- 


: dom; in short, because there was not enough activity, and not 
because there was too much. 

As I said before, the most careful planning in every direction 
is needed. One needs to know the child’s physical capabilities 
in the matter of endurance under effort, and one needs to know 
also how much the child can take in mental endurance. Know- 
ing these things does not inhibit one from any action; it merely 
makes one choose the action with greater and wiser ability. 

Habit-training is another way of helping the child to learn 
self-control in a more indirect way. All retarded children feel 
the need for a steady daily routine strong enough to give secur- 
ity but not binding enough to cause obsession or inhibit indivi- 
dual effort. The need to observe a daily sequence in the matter 
of rising, eating and sleeping, to note how one activity follows 
another in so far as after breakfast comes a period of lessons, 
maybe, and after that comes ‘elevenses’ and then a walk. It may 
be different, according to environment, which is, as I said be- 
fore, a factor to be taken into consideration and should and 
need not be regarded as crippling one’s actions. However it may 
be, lessons after breakfast or helping Mummy wash the break- 
fast dishes, that daily sequence if secure enough can help the 
child to attain self-confidence. One should bring in variation in 
kind of activity, but not in the alternation of activity with 
placidity and rest. For instance, I find a timetable inhibits the 
child’s personality, and so I decide that we do something with 
the hands and either let the child choose from a few handwork 
activities that he can do or Suggest something different each 
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day. But the time for handwork can be left to the same period 
each day until the child is so secure and self-controlled as not 
to be unduly disturbed by a change. That is important. Do not 
stick too closely to routine or you will do even more damage 
than if you had none. Beware of this or you will come up against 
obsession in its deadliest form. 

With N: there was from the beginning a distinct retreat, 
which still exists to a lesser degree, whenever physical action was 
involved. For example, she was lazy about putting on shoes, 
The need to get them, to decide which shoe went on each foot, 
to pull them on and in so doing to push her foot in the shoe, 
all these required too great an effort for N—, who had been 
so impeded in the co-ordination of hand, eye, and brain. She 
would fumble and falter to such a degree that one had to do 
the whole thing for her or waste endless time waiting for her 
to achieve such ‘unachievement’, such chaos that she was re- 
duced to tears and supplications for help. I therefore made a 
happy little routine over the entire business of getting ready to 
go out, starting with putting on outdoor shoes. First of all she 
gets the outdoor shoes and, sitting on a suitably low chair, puts 
the right one on her right side and the left one likewise. (If put 
away in order she will pick them up in order, though at first 
I had naturally to see to this.) Then she proceeds to take off 
the right shoe, putting it on the outside of the right shoe she is 
going to wear; she then does the same with the left shoe, after 
which she picks up the right shoe which is on the inside and 
puts it on, and does the same with the left. It becomes auto- 
Matic in time and gives great pleasure in the learning if done 
a bit at a time. On her return from her walk the change is done 
back again without confusion, and when completed, she puts 
the outdoor shoes picked up by her in the right position, back 
in their place to await the next time. She was so keen on achiev- 
ing the action and watching how to do each step that she ceased 
to feel the need to retreat. So mental laziness was checked and 
ceased to exist in that activity, and it is in such small ways that 
one wins the child and helps to overcome the habit of retreat 
which is really all that mental laziness amounts to. 

I have already told how a seemingly bright and able child 
may be later dubbed ‘ineducable’ because he becomes dreamy 
and unapproachable. One often finds this happens in lesson- 
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time. More often than not it is due to sheer fatigue, which 
attacks different children at different times, and the only thing 
to do then is to give the child a more restful occupation until 
he is restored. It is hopeless to leave him to do nothing, as so 
often happens in the large classes of the Special Schools. To 
give him some mechanical occupation for a time is infinitely 
better, because it keeps him with you instead of letting him 
roam away into some fantasy world. This can be done even 
when a child is bright enough ordinarily to do sums and the 
usual school lessons, and if done wisely need not give the child 
a sense of inferiority or make him feel stupid or silly. After a 
brief interval he can be invited back into the lesson and should 
then be able to respond fully. 

But there are times when a child tries to resist by retreating, 
and often it occurs when there is no excuse such as is occasioned 
by the aftermath of illness or even ordinary fatigue. One needs, 
of course, to make quite sure that the activity does not demand 
too great a mental strain at that stage of the child’s. develop- 
ment, in which case that particular activity should be dropped 
until later. To a large extent my method helps this difficulty, 
because a mistake made means a penalty, and this applies to 
all who play the game, both child and adult, and minimizes the 


a habit of dropping from the activity into a state of dreaminess. 


I can well sum up this chapter by Saying that it is far better 
to cure this defect of 
‘action and consequence’ than by any other method. The 


but without labouring the point. 
Test, play, and stimulus will ach: 
fashion. The stimulus will prod 
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stimulate it, the period of rest will restore it, and the work will 
feed the need for achievement. In this way and in good time 
the child will be helped a long way on the path towards nor- 
mality. He will also acquire what every retarded child should 
Possess as an integral part of him, as essential a part of him as 
the ability to breathe, in short, the ability to exercise full self- 
control over thought as well as over activity. I have heard it 
likened to putting a child into mental irons. In that case I feel 
it is infinitely preferable to putting any kind of restraint on his 
physical activity, which one may well have to do if he does not 
learn self-control. For my part, I have found over and over 
again that it, the teaching of self-control, does not inhibit him 
in any way, but rather gives him greater ability and therefore 
greater pleasure throughout his life. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Applied Play Activities 


Play, and in particular unorganized play, is a necessary part 
of childhood. It is, indeed, the first activity of the baby with 
the dawning of intelligence, and its scope grows as the intelli- 
gence grows. With the growth of his intelligence the child learns 
to curb the time and kind of play to suit his environment. He 
learns instinctively as well as imitatively, but it needs intelli- 
gence notwithstanding. When a child is retarded so that his 
intelligence is inhibited, he needs help and guidance in organ- 
ized and free play, just as in all other activities, for he can be 
the victim of his own frustrations otherwise. He should not be 
denied play, and should be allowed freedom to play unsuper- 
vised as soon as he is sufficiently secure to benefit from such 
freedom. 

There is no doubt that play can be of the utmost value in 
educating and training the retarded child, often, indeed, of 
greater value than education in its more ordinary guise. I speak, 
of course, advisedly, as always. It is bad to generalize and to 
put these children into hard and fast groups and, as I will 
endeavour to show in a later chapter, it inhibits the work and 
achievement of the teacher. 

Both the mother and the teacher can derive the greatest bene- 
fit from the use of play with the retarded child. And I refer to 
this from the viewpoint of the adult as much as of the child, for 
it is only thus that one can achieve any results. By training the 
child to play quietly by himself the adult is able to relax for a 
time and so work all the better afterwards. By this means also 
the child relaxes, because he need not exert any mental effort 
other than by his own wish, and so he, too, is refreshed and 
works all the better later. 

_ I would again guard against obsession. It is as deadly in its 
influence on the personality of the child in his play as it is in 
56 
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his work and other activities. I have already referred to the 
dangers of allowing obsession to develop. As I have pointed out, 
it arises from the child’s inability to guard or control his mental 

_ sense of direction, and this applies to his play activity in much 
greater degree than elsewhere. Another point which I have 
already made and which applies here is in connexion with the 
toys one gives to a retarded child. To give him unsuitable toys 
can indeed breed the obsessional tendency even where it did 
not exist. And to say, ‘Poor things, let them have a bit of 
pleasure!’ is to give in weakly to one’s own inhibitions as well 
as to harm the child because it hurts one to be firm with him. 
A child who is retarded needs toys no less than his normal 
brothers and sisters, but one must choose those toys with care. 
To do otherwise is to court disaster and to delay the mental 
development often to the utmost degree of arrested develop- 
ment with all its ghastly encumbrance of bad habits. 

A retarded child will take, say, a doll and cuddle it. A watch- 
ing adult will exclaim and admire. 

‘Just look at Molly! Isn’t she sweet? She does enjoy being a 
mother to her dolls. It just shows what she'll be when she grows 
up. And often they will add: ‘There can’t be much wrong 
with her when she does such ordinary things. Now can there?’ 

I do not blame parents who take this attitude. But I do warn 
them of the consequent dangers. The picture is not all it seems, 
or rather it is a lot more than it appears to be. The child, in 
cuddling that doll, in rubbing the doll for washing, in crooning 
a lullaby, is all the time trying to fulfil her own frustrated baby- 
hood, Fulfilment is never achieved, because we can none of us 
regain what we have lost, and never live the past over again. 
We can only replace the loss with something else. When that 
is not done the poor child goes on crooning and works up her 
sensations to an exaggerated pitch in this futile search for a ful- 
filment which she only partially comprehends. This is danger- 
ous. It can cause masturbation and other much less desirable 
forms of erotic sex play. This may sound exaggerated. It is 
indeed, but it is no less true because the child indulges un- 
observed and presents a seemingly normal fagade. The trouble 
May come later, but come it does, and often it is much the 


worse for the delay. n 
What is often more easily observed, though not so easily 
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cured, is the condition that unwise play of any kind can pro- 
duce, such as stammering, which in turn, when correction is 
given, causes the child to withdraw to a dangerous fantasy 
world. 


But enough of the wrong kind of play. I come now to the 
useful and enjoyable kind, the ‘something else’ which can re- 
place the lost sensations of babyhood. All the suggestions I make 
are within the average parent’s power and/or purse. Some can 
be made by a handy father or brother. 


WASHING 


(1) A small washing machine with mangle. This can be used to ad- 
vantage as a lesson. I have a regular washday, when N: 
gathers together all her soiled ribbons, an odd hanky or two, 
and the pieces of linen she calls ‘rags’ for binding her hair at 
night. The coloured things like ribbons are sorted out by the 
child into colour groups, all blue together and so on, and in the 
doing a simple explanation for the reason can be given. Then 
comes the assembling of all the things necessary for washing. If 
the activity is done in the warmth of a schoolroom or living- 
room, then a can of hot water is needed, the soap flakes, a towel 
for the child to dry her hands periodically (for getting wet is 
so fascinating, particularly to a young child!), and a couple of 
enamel or other basins. Then the washing machine itself is 
brought out and put into position. If it is the small kind, con- 
sisting of a bowl on a base composed of four iron or tin legs, 
with the mangle on top, but able to fold down when put away, 


and the bowl or container is filled three-quarters full with soap 
flakes or powder and hot water. The articles are then immersed 
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degree of help will be needed until the ability grows with the 
enthusiasm. When all the washing is done, then comes the tidy- 
ing up process, which should be regulated and preferably in 
exact reverse of the setting out. I find this satisfies the child, 
enables a quick grasp of the entire activity to be obtained, and 
avoids confusion. Thus, having started the whole process by 
collecting the things to be washed, one leaves them in a bowl, 
to be dealt with last. Having put the hot water and flakes into 
the bowl as the last thing in assembly, then removing both hot 
water and the bowl in which it is, as well as removing the soap 
flakes, can be the first thing in tidying up. It may seem a 
triviality to regulate activities thus, but I have found it pays not 
only in helping to get things done quickly and peaceably, but 
also in helping the child to think clearly. 

(2) A small ironing board with iron. This is a useful activity for 
a girl to learn. But as a general rule ironing is not a thing for 
the young child to do. It is all too easy for an accident to occur 
and for the child to burn or hurt the feeble or fumbling fingers. 
It can be done, but is not an activity for lesson-time, even in a 
small class, as it needs constant individual supervision and often 

‘a lot more help than any activity should advisedly have. 


COOKERY 


This is an activity which both girls and boys can be taught in 
small groups or separately and when quite young. There are 
several things which make for pleasure in the use as well as 
teaching a useful activity. K 

(1) A pastry cutter. These are obtainable cheaply and are cast 
in animals, etc. A child who is as yet quite unable to make any 
kind of pastry or cake mixture can get a lot of useful pleasure 
out of using a pastry cutter in a mixture made by someone more 
able. He may need guidance at first, but will soon learn to guide 
his hand and make a rabbit or a cat with great glee and effi- 
ciency. uf i 

(2) A small mincing machine. This is of more use in games than 
in actual practice, as the cutters are not strong enough to do 
real mincing of food. I suggest this article as of use in free play 
for anything the child wishes to use which is practicable. 
Needless to say, one gives the child advisable materials for 


this purpose. 
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(3) Cookery set. This, as the first article, is of great use to the 
child who is not yet able to do much in the way of cooking, but 
can by watching a grown-up learn a lot, and then enjoy putting 
whatever mixture has been made into the suitable vessels. There 
can also be much useful pleasure derived from cleaning veget- 
ables in a small colander and the child can at the same time 
realize the use of the colander. The whole set can be used in 
turn, though in this case it is more an activity for the kitchen 
than the schoolroom, where the mother or whoever is cooking 
has sufficient time at her disposal and can use sufficient patience. 
Then there is real cookery as learned by many children in 
school. Retarded children are quite as able to learn and indeed 
have much more benefit to gain from cookery lessons. A re- 
tarded child can start to learn real cookery when he is quite 
young, say seven, and in some cases, where mental awareness 
is sufficiently strong, at six. And both boys and girls, as I have 
said, can benefit from the lessons and should indeed be en- 
couraged to learn. Though with boys it is essential to watch 
more closely for obsession, as often there is a need to develop 
the masculinity, which can be impeded by any activity which 
can be considered, however vaguely, to be a feminine activity. 
Start with something quick and reasonably simple. Do not at 
the first few lessons trouble the child with a need to know the 
recipe or even the method. Assemble flour and fat and whatever 
else is needed, and allow the child to mix them with the fingers. 
That should be all the real work the child does at the first and 
even the second lesson. When the mixing is done he can then 
watch you do the rest, and if he is able, can even help a little. 
But it should be recognized as ‘helping’ and not ‘doing’, BY 
mixing the flour, etc., with his fingers he is actually doing some- 
thing and achieving one stage in the recipe. By watching and, 
say, passing a rolling pin, removing a dirty dish, adding flour 
to your mixing, and so on, he is helping and not doing. Clarity 

of thought is as important to the child as achievement. 
Another activity which is at one and the same time pleasant 
and useful is the making of asalad. He can learn to wash lettuce, 
etc., and to pull it to bits; he can learn to grate cheese, though 
this must be done with individual supervision; he can learn to 
p herbs finely, again under careful supervision, and he can 
mix the lot into a salad. Doing things like this will teach 
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him not to take any part of his life, too, for granted, for to do 
this means a lesson to be learned later in life, and with much 
more difficulty. 


HOUSEWORK 


Most parents, I find, encourage the child in this activity and 
to the good. Very many children who are retarded to a marked, 
degree, and even many of the true mental defectives, are able 
to enjoy housework. They like setting and ‘clearing tables, ar- 
ranging everything in the right way, and so on. And much can 
be taught in the way of order and precision, though here one 
has to be very careful not to overdo it and cause that ugly 
monster obsession to rear its head. 

There are many toys which can be bought to help the child 
as well as to teach him how to use the genuine adult counter- 
part. I give some here. 

(1) Toy carpet sweeper. This is an inexpensive toy and is really 
useful. The child can use it and note the amount of dirt he has 
periodically to take out of the container or the brush under- 
neath. And if it teaches him to be more careful in dropping 
crumbs, etc., that is all to the good, though it should be a lesson 
he learns on his own and not one that is drilled into him. 

(2) Dustpan and brush. These are useful and attractive. Even 
a very young child can be taught to sweep the crumbs off the 
table and into the pan. And later on he can clear up his own 
play mess by using his very own dustpan and brush! Imagine 
the pleasure that will give. 

Bedmaking is more difficult and tiring, and it is much harder 
for a child with undeveloped arms and hands to make a bed 
neatly or at all for that matter. Iam frankly against encouraging 
incomplete performance as testimony of later achievement, 
which I find it does not encourage, but rather inhibits. Even 
where confidence is lacking, I think it far better to be honest 
with the child than to allow that child to think he has done 
more than he has actually been able to do. To be honest does 
not mean that one can injure a child’s self-confidence. On the 
contrary, one can say: ‘What you have done is good. But I 
know that you can do more and will as soon as ever you are 
able” The child will then be persuaded to go on trying. And 
he will learn that when you do praise it is praise indeed, and 
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well worth having. As regards bedmaking, it is necessary to 
teach this to every child, boy or girl, but the teaching should 
be periodic and not daily. When the child is young once a week 
is sufficient. This can be gradually increased as the child grows 
up, but it should never be a daily activity in term-time, as I am 
convinced it inhibits mental activity. And to those who would 
say they know of children who make their own beds and do 
their school work well, I would reply that they are the exception 
rather than the rule. And anyway, the amount of mental ac- 
tivity might have been even greater had they not made their 
own beds. As always, I say that there can be no hard and fast 
rule. Of course, when one sees a child can make a bed with no 
undue effort mental or physical involved, then that child is able 
to and should make his bed always. As soon as that extra spurt 
of effort is needed it is an activity better left to week-ends and 
holidays and should not be included in term-time. 

The main thing to remember is that whatever the activity it 
must amuse as well as instruct, if it is to be called play, and if 
it is to be of the greatest service to the child. One must also 
remember that the retarded child needs to be guided, often, in 
play as well as in work. A little imagination and a little more 
thought can go far in providing the child with sufficient daily ` 
activity and with a correct Proportion of that activity in the 
form of applied and other play. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Handwork in Infancy 


It may seem irrelevant and even ridiculous to think of teaching 
handwork to an infant, and even more so to a backward infant. 
In the educational sense of the word it would indeed be both 
foolish and unprofitable. Taking a more literal meaning from 
the word, handwork becomes both important and essential as 
a part of the training of every retarded child. Like much of the 
other aspects of education and training, it is better taught early, 
the earlier the better. À 

In this brief chapter I deal with those children who 
show even in early babyhood a sufficiently marked degree of 
difficulty in the use of their hands to warrant this early training. 
Even when it is not so obvious that there is a need, it will do 
no harm and may do much good in encouraging the child to 
use hands and fingers and to differentiate between gripping and 
holding, touching and feeling, and so on. When there is a great 
degree of difficulty immense help can be given to strengthen 
the tiny fingers and hands so that the later efforts will be 
easier, 

There are various things a retarded baby can be helped to 
acquire very early. I use the word acquire and not learn be- 
cause a baby can acquire knowledge long before the ability to 
learn is there. When that ability comes he will then know what 
to do with the knowledge he has already acquired and will thus 
be saved from making silly mistakes. A normal baby acquires 
this essential knowledge partly by instinct and partly by observa- 
tion and imitation. When there is a mental defect which causes 
motor disturbance, however, the infant cannot accept know- 
ledge in this unthinking manner, even when the defect is only 
slight. This early inability to accept knowledge makes the way 
harder for him later and often marks him as stupid when he is 


not. 
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I now give a series of exercises which one can do with a baby 
however young. In fact, the younger the better. Even when he 
is unaware, the action is having its effect and helping the little 
brain to overcome the defect in however small a measure. 


Exercise 1 

The first thing an infant with a defect should be helped to do 
is to differentiate between gripping and holding things. This 
paves the way for the realization of the function of hands with 
fingers, wrist with arm, and arm with shoulder. Do it gently and 
with as little speech as possible and, of course, without any form 
of explanation. Thus: Hold in your hand some object such as 
a rattle. Take his hand and put it on the rattle. Say ‘Now pull,’ 
and help him to pull it from you. When it is firmly in his little 
hand say ‘Now grip,’ and put your hand over his to demon- 
strate. That is all for the first exercise and do it with both hands, 
noting the while if one hand is noticeably weaker than the 
other, and the reactions of the child. Continue this exercise for 
a week or two, or even longer. After two weeks start another 
exercise in addition to and not instead of the first. 


Exercise 2 


This exercise is to teach the baby the difference between touch- 
ing and feeling. Taking the rattle in your hand, take hold of 
his fingers and say ‘Now touch,’ letting his fingers touch the 
rattle lightly and leave it. Then, still holding the rattle in your 
hand, say ‘Now feel,’ and run his fingers along the surface. Do 
these exercises after the first one, and repeat each two or three 
times with each hand. There may be some slight resistance, but 
perseverance will achieve not only the ability to use his fingers 
but another early lesson in the art of self-control. 


Exercise 3 

After a month or so doing the other two exercises it is time tO 
add another one, the art of picking up the article and holding 
it firmly, then putting it down again. This, of course, will not 
work when the child is very young, but it may work earlier 
with some than others. It can be started by holding the baby’s 
hand, putting your hand over his and doing the entire act with 
him until such time as he can do it by having you just touch 
his hand, and then eventually do it quite alone. 
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These three exercises will develop the idea of using the feeble 

fingers as well as strengthen the fingers, and it will also help the 

circulation, often so bad in a retarded baby and child. 

But Handwork should go even further if it is to pave the way 
for a full and adequate use of the hands later. In fact, this next 
group of exercises can be done alternately with the previous 
group, or one of each in turn according to the individual need 
of the baby. 


Exercise 1 


This is to help co-ordination between eye and hand and ear, 
hand and eye. Take the baby’s hand in yours and touch his eyes 
in turn, his ears in turn, and do the same with the other hand. 
Then when this is done, clap his hands one over each eye, first 
one at a time and then both together. This can be done to a 
species of rhyming made up for the occasion, and may consist 
of words or merely sounds. It is the action that counts, and one 
must be most careful not to say anything that will distract the 
‘baby’s attention from the essential point. 


Exercise 2 


Take the baby’s hands in yours and make them clap, first in 
front, then near one ear, then near the other, above his head“ 
and back again in front. This helps to strengthen the hands and 
to attach importance to the actions of the hands in connexion 


with eyes, ears and head. 


Exercise 3 

Take the baby’s hands or wrists in your hands and do a re- 
volving movement with them, away from the child. The signi- 
ficance of this exercise lies in the fact that most retarded chil- 
dren tend to do any circular motion in reverse, and if this is 
not checked early they continue with other activities to reverse 
action, extending this even to reading and writing. By starting 
in infancy one enables the child to learn to control his move- 
ments to the advantage of his mental development. 


Another thing it is good to help the child to acquire is the 
connexion between his hands and the rest of his body down to 
his toes, Most babies play with their toes, and this applies to 
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many who are retarded. Some, however, cannot do this, owing 
to the nature of their mental defect, which causes an inhibition 
of co-ordination. This can be helped tremendously by training 
in infancy, and the following exercises will be of assistance. 


Exercise 1 
Taking the baby’s hand in yours, let it pass gently down one 
side, then do the same with the other. This exercise must be 
done gently and quickly, or it will arouse unwelcome sensations. 


But if done correctly it will be most helpful, and later will assist 
.co-ordination. 


Exercise 2 


With one of the baby’s hands in yours, touch first his shoulder, 
then his hip, then his knee, then his ankle, then his toes. Do this 
deliberately, but not too slowly or it will lose its significance. 
Do it both ways with both hands, that is, taking the right hand 
first, touch the right shoulder, hip, knee, ankle and toes; then, 
taking the right hand, again touch the left shoulder, hip, and 
so on. Do the same exactly with the left hand, touching first the 
right side and then the left. 


It will be observed, therefore, that a retarded baby can be 
taught much by exercise even when it would appear that he 
is unaware of what is being done. All this work with the baby 
will not dispense with the need for teaching later, for the lack 
of co-ordination will still be there, though in a less marked 
degree. But it will help considerably if these exercises are done 
regularly all through babyhood and even when he starts walk- 
ing. By developing his hands and making an early discovery of 
the weak one it will be possible to start early in the matter of 
controlling hand confusion. If left untrained, this can be 4 
handicap both to speech and thought. If marked, through the 
medium of these exercises, it can be rectified early enough to 
be of help. Diagnostic advice from a good doctor will tell one 
what to do, especially if you can tell him, as a result of the 
exercises, where the weakness is and what is its effect. 


When the child begins to walk with assurance he can be 
taught to pick up things from the floor, to put them on a table 
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or chair, and to control his hand movements when walking. If 
the exercises have been done, then he will co-operate when told, 
for instance, to put his hands on his shoulders and walk along 
the floor to the door; or to put his hands and arms out on either 
side of him as he walks; or to hold them in the air and walk a 
few paces. These exercises will give early help to equilibrium, 
which is often so faulty with backward children. 

One has always to remember that a retarded child needs to 
expend infinitely more effort for each activity than has a normal 
child. The number of thoughts and actions involved in the 
simple process of drinking milk, for example, is so colossal that 
it is a wonder the child ever reaches the stage of achievement. 
Indeed, it is a marvel that the objective is not lost before the 
child is half-way there! Much is added to the burden by the 
way an adult may unwittingly word his exhortation. For ex- 
ample, take the instance of drinking milk. An adult may put 
the milk down before the child, saying, ‘There’s your milk — 
take it and drink it up,’ never realizing the chaos he is putting 
in the child’s bewildered brain. He may even embroider the 
request further, and add even more to the burden. But even 
supposing that he makes the remark exactly as above, the pro- 
cesses involved are innumerable. They go as follows, in the 
order that the child if reasonably intelligent will take them. 


1. There — will convey to the child the need to make his eyes look 
there in one particular spot. 

Is your milk — will convey to the child that milk is to be seen, 
somewhere. Maybe he cannot see over the rim of the cup, and 
then his thought activity must go as far as taking in the need to 
look over the rim of a cup, and the word cup has not been men- - 
tioned by the adult. This process may well put finis to any activity 
of thought or action on the part of the child. Assuming, however, 
that the adult has been patient and the child has got as far as 
seeing the milk, then comes — 

Take it. This conveys to the child the need for action on the part 
of an arm and hand, Often these two remain unconnected in the 
child’s mind for long enough after the rest of him has developed 
to impede mental progress considerably. It may then be necessary 
for an adult to lift his arm and put his hand on the cup, and even 
curl his fingers round the handle. 

And drink it up. The rest will probably be simple after the arduous 
efforts required to get thus far. But even so he has to think about 


using his mouth to drink. 
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This may sound exaggerated. I can assure you that it is not, 
and it can account for many an unwarranted scolding and 
many a cup of spilt milk, not to mention the frayed nerves of 
both child and adult. Realizing that all these acts and thought 
are needed before a retarded child can attain achievement, 
even in the simple act of taking a drink of milk, one should 
always simplify all one says to a child of this kind until com- 
prehension is sufficiently developed and self-control acquired. 
Where the normal child has an instinctive grasp of all such 
situations at the earliest stages of his development, because his 
co-ordination is unimpeded, the retarded child has to regulate 
all activity to the delayed action of his unco-ordinated limbs. 
Much can be done to simplify things for the child. As few words 
‘as possible should be used with a young or undeveloped child 
who is retarded. For example, by saying ‘Drink your milk’ and 
holding the cup below his eye level so that he can see the milk, 
you lessen the number of thoughts he must have before he can 
-hope for achievement. And if he can have the benefit of exer- 
cises from birth, by the time he reaches an age of understanding 
he will be able to regulate the movement of his arms, hands and 
legs and to know how to use them. The age of understanding 
will, indeed, be much earlier as a result of the help obtained 
from the exercises. And so the road to normalization will be 
shortened and the child’s life be all the happier and brighter. 
It is, I feel, distressing to see the frustration caused by impeded 
motor control when the brain itself is normal, as happens so 
often. Therefore the more one can do in this simple way during 
babyhood, the less the impediment later, 


I think I have now shown clearly the great advantages to be 
gained by an early start. 


PART TWO 


CHAPTER ONE 


Education Begins — Observation 


The retarded child comes to the teaching stage, meaning by 
teaching ‘education, at varying ages. I am only just realizing 
that the teacher should come into the picture much earlier than 
the normal school age. It is not too early to send a retarded child 
to a day or a boarding-school at four years of age. Sentiment 
should not stand in the way of the child receiving the special 
care he needs as early as possible. As circumstances are today 
it is not possible to send a retarded child to a day school at four. 
Often it is not until nearly too late that a vacancy occurs for the 
child at a school that is already too large in a class that is far too 
big. So the chain of events conspire against the child and, snow- 
ball fashion, accumulate until he is overwhelmed completely. 

But I am assuming that it is possible by one means or another 
to obtain teaching for a child early. The earlier the teacher can 
start the better the results later and the easier the way for the 
child along the thorny path of education. 

Be that as it may, whenever the child comes to the care of 
the teacher, the beginning should be the same — observation by 
the teacher. Having accepted that the child is retarded, we can 
now continue with the recipe. It is as yet sufficiently rare for 
a child to have the specialized care he needs during infancy for 
us to assume that he comes to the teacher with sufficient inhibi- — 
tions to make the fact that he is backward obvious. Having, 
therefore, accepted according to the recipe outlined at the be- 
` ginning of this book the ‘half a child’, one metaphorically sits 
back and does nothing. By this I mean that no teaching should 
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be done at this stage of any kind whatsoever, and on this point 
Iam adamant. I am fully aware of the difficulties this can create 
in schools; indeed, I have met them all too often. So many 
schools are overcrowded and in a big class this method of ob- 
servation raises problems of discipline and management. But it 
should be done. In a big class one can form the children into 
groups and give some activity to each group. The teacher can 
then observe a group one at a time, making mental notes for 
later study, and keeping a watchful eye all the time on the other 
groups to see that no disturbance arises. If some are old pupils, 
then they can be set to work at a definite task while the others 
are engaged in an activity that bears observation without cor- 
rection, and the entire class will, if the teacher has sufficient 
personality, work steadily for a short time with little or no super- 
vision. One way and another, with thought and labour one can 
carry through the period of observation, and if one wants an 
all-round good result later and a fair hope of normalization, this 
is the best way to achieve it. I have done it, and I know it is 
possible to work through the period of observation even in a big 
class, just as I know it is not easy. 

By observation one gets to know the child and thus obtains 

a better key to his individuality. Knowing that helps to develop 
the personality of the child. All too often this is indefinite, even 
when it is not absent, in a retarded child, and I maintain that 
much more could be done in the way of education if the per- 
sonality were developed first. To do this one must do away with 
too easy classification. One cannot generalize about retarded 
children any more than about normals. It is fatally easy to resort 
to classification, to say that all these children are this type, all 
those are another type, and so on. It is a thing to be studiously 
avoided by any teacher who wishes for normalization. And every 
teacher who takes up work with retarded children who are not 
truly defective should have normalization as a goal. Personality 
before scholarship in order to have later — scholarship with per- 
sonality. That should be every teacher’s slogan. 

; It is important to explore a child’s possibilities and his limita- ` 
tions, and the best way to get this knowledge is by watching 
him. And this should be done without the child’s knowledge. 
Iam sure that the reason so many of the standard Intelligence 
Tests fail with children who are in any degree retarded is be- 
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cause the child realizes, even though he is retarded, that he is 
being watched, and either reacts badly by withdrawing into 
himself, or plays to the gallery in a foolish and disconnected 
manner. I myself have found, when conducting this observation 
period, that a child, even of a lower-grade mentality, will, on 
realizing that he is being watched, turn such observation to 
exceedingly bad account and thus frustrate from the very be- 
ginning any help one might give. 

Therefore the best line to follow is to observe the child through 
any one of an almost endless variety of games, from the nursery 
rhyme singing games to ‘commission tests’ done in game form. 
Playing ‘shop’ is a good method of noting physical disabilities 
with hands and feet, not to mention the focusing of the eye. A 
simple game of throwing and catching a ball can tell one if a 
child has any idea of achievement, of amusement, of pleasure, 
gratification and humour, quite apart from its ability or lack 
thereof to throw and catch a ball. 

With a higher-grade child the telling of a story, either fami- - 
liar or new, where he can join in chorus-fashion, is another good 
way of observation. In a separate chapter are some of my stories 
which I have used to good purpose. 

The pattern of the child’s behaviour is of primary importance. 
That is why it is so necessary before starting any precise method 
of education to watch the child. Find out, for instance, if he is 
easily discouraged; if he is boastful or too easily satisfied with 
incomplete actions. Watch the eyes and the hands, and note 
how far the two can work together. Watch the sensations. Some- 
times a child has a way of smelling everything before he uses 
it, even if the article is not one which it is usual to smell. In 
such a case it is well to discourage this early by substituting 
another sensation, for instance the child might feel for rough- 
ness or softness. Usually, as the mental interests widen, these 
obsessional sensations disappear if a little help is given at first. 

Above all, watch the bad habits, for these are too often the 
only means the child has of self-expression and even of express- 
inga genuine talent. Certain obsessional sensations come under 
this heading and these need correction, for they are apt to cause 
sexual trouble. Too often there is one bad habit which crops up, 
often in irritating fashion, again and again. Watch this habit 
closely during this observation period. It is your key to the 
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character and ability of the child. Often it is the child’s self- 
protection against his own incapability and shows the need for 
stimulating self-confidence. Harness the bad habit to routine 
education and you have the means to effect near or even com- 
plete normalization and even, as already stated, of uncovering 
a genuine talent. i 

For instance, a desire to draw and paint can often only be 
expressed by staining or soiling any material the child finds to 
hand. A desire to seek self-expression through some form of 
music may lead to a bad stammer, or exaggerated incoherence 
in speech, and often to bad walking, and so on. Often the child 
walks badly because he cannot control his sense of rhythm and 
not because he has no sense of rhythm. This does not mean that 
because a child is unfastidious or has a slouching walk and 
uncouth tongue that child is of necessity endowed with some 
amazing gift. But it does mean that the bad habit, whatever 
it is, must not be summarily checked until one has made sure of 
its origin. It must be used, so that if there is anything behind it, 
if there is any frustration of a genuine desire to express, then 
the frustration can be removed and the desire given its fullest, 
chance. Thus two purposes will be achieved. The irritability 
resultant on frustration will be removed and the mental ca- 
pacity of the child will be increased. ; 

Therefore a child who soils himself, not through inability to 
control his functions, but seemingly through ‘sheer naughtiness’, 
should be shown by example what chalks can‘ da on a black- 
board, how colours can blend, and how a picture can be drawn. 
Side by side, teacher and child should draw, the one copying 
the other. In this instance there should be no correction, but 
only encouragement. For this is not a lesson. It is rather 4 
mutual lesson for both child and teacher in which the child 
learns that it is possible to ‘make something pretty’ with chalk 
ona blackboard, and so there is something pleasant to do an 
something far more satisfying and nearer to its imagining, an 
the teacher learns that the child is not being wilfully naughty; 
but is exploring on his own and is hating the result of his ow? 
misguided efforts. 

So much for observation, the first stage in the recipe — ‘How 
to make a full-grown person out of half a child’. In the following 
chapters I will give you the rest of this recipe in all its stages. 


CHAPTER TWO 


General Training 


The recipe is begun. We have assessed the half-child and can 
now proceed. 

The first ingredient we must add is general training. The 
average child comes to the teacher with a fair amount of general 
training already accomplished. He is able to respond and one 
can go ahead knowing that the child is following. With a back- 
ward child, however, one cannot go ahead in this carefree 
fashion. The pace must be that of the child and no more. All 
too often he has had no general training. His initiative is un- 
developed, and so he can neither respond nor follow. Therefore 
after the observation period one must add, or even create, a 
stimulus. 

‘As a result of observation the child has been assessed as ‘re- 
tarded’, but with a mental defect. I am taking this type as an 
example, but the system can be used for any type with only 
slight elimination and/or adaptation. This means that the child 
can show in general behaviour a normal pattern which only 
deviates in accomplishment. This deviation the child quite often 
is able to gloss over on his own, frequently alas, through the 
thoughtless encouragement of the mother or nanny, so that the 
incompleteness escapes detection and the child appears normal 
to the uninitiated. For the moment, however, it is enough if the 
teacher is aware of the incompleteness and therefore the in- 
ability. 

After a period of, say, five school days of observation, which 
has consisted mainly of games and activities all in the guise of 
‘fun’, the child is happy and relaxed. He is also ready for the 
stimulus. On the next morning, therefore, the teacher begins 
with a radical change from suggestive to positive. 

‘Now we must prepare for lessons.” 

The child is eager, or apprehensive, 
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or both. It does not 
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matter, really, which attitude the child takes. In either case he 
is interested and wondering what is going to happen, and so is 
ready to be receptive. 

A show is made of ‘getting the schoolroom ready’. The desk 
or table can be scrubbed clean, the shelves dusted and a general 
domestic activity of making things bright and clean as well as 
attractive, say, with flowers and/or pictures. Then some of the 
materials are brought out and put away ready for use in their 
places. In particular, the materials to be used in the first lesson 
(including the regular sense-training exercise) should be given 
definite places accessible to the child. He will ask questions 
about this equipment and material. 

“Oo, what is this?? he may ask when he sees a reading appara- 
tus, at present way beyond his mental capacity to use. 

‘That is something which will help you to make yourself 
read.’ And so on. No detail is given of the actual use to be made 
of anything the child sees, only sufficient information to stimu- 
late interest. Thus the period before mid-morning break can be 
delightfully occupied in this preparation, and the child is using 
hands and eyes (not to mention legs) to a useful purpose. The 
desk or place at the table is chosen by the child and the chair 
put ready. 

Then the child is told what he is expected to do. 

Every morning he begins by changing his shoes to indoor or 
‘gym’ shoes. Then he prepares the table (takes off tablecloth or 
flowers or anything which impedes school activity) and gets out 
the materials to be used. These should be simple at first, e.g. 
Fives board and Domino game. Then he presents himself as 
ready to begin. These are the first instructions given to him. 
They should be repeated slowly, but avoiding monotony, as 
then the child would stop listening. 7 
_ Asit is now mid-morning the time for break occurs. The child 
is told to put his chair ready for ‘elevenses’ and to sit down. 
After partaking of ‘elevenses’ there follows a period of freedom. 
This should be brief at the beginning, say ten minutes, as in all 
probability the child has but little personal activity or, if he has, 
it may pursue undesirable lines if he is left too long. The play 
period can be lengthened, as mental activity and the child’s 
ability increases, to twenty minutes or half an hour, but should 
not be longer. Whatever the period decided on the child should 
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be left to himself for that time until the signal is given for lessons 
to continue. He then puts away whatever he has had for his 
play and presents himself for the next lesson. On this first day 
it should be something to catch his eye, something easy to make 
as well as involving personal effort. Making spills out of news- 
paper is good, because most children can achieve a reasonably 
good result quickly. Even as few as three spills is a tremendous 
accomplishment for the first day, and teacher helps by finishing 
them off neatly. It is of great significance to have something to 
show to Mummy and all other interested adults after this first 
morning of ‘real school’. 

The whole morning has been intended to stimulate. (Indeed, 
all morning school lessons should do this.) Therefore, after the 
midday meal the child should be ready for ‘rest time’. The 
nearer this is to actual night-time conditions, short of undress- 
ing, the better. The child should lie down on a bed or a rug. 
Even with a group it is better to darken the room somewhat 
as this induces sleep and if the child sleeps so much the better 
for later activity. Although there are cases where it is better for 
children not to sleep during the day, I have found children 
much the better in humour and ability for an afternoon’s sleep. 
The child has been indulging in unwonted mental activity 
which, for him, also means physical activity, and what must to 
him appear as a prodigious amount of concentration. 

If there is a group, then supervision is needed, for the more 
complete inactivity the better. But if there is only one child it is 
far better to leave him by himself in a darkened room for at 
least half an hour, with some well-loved object such as a teddy- 
bear. Should the child not take to this idea, then he can rest 
quietly in a room with the teacher, but not talking or indulging 
in active play. It is much better for him to rest alone, without 
supervision, and the teacher should work towards achieving this. 

After the rest there comes, weather and environment per- 
mitting, some outdoor activity for an hour. For the first day this 
is followed by a game of colour dominoes or snap for the period 
before tea. After tea can come free play or, if the child is not 
able to play on its own, some quiet game before bedtime. Going 
to bed should always be a leisurely process to avoid the bedtime 
difficulties that so often occur, when the child hates to be rushed 
away from something enjoyable to a hurried preparation for 
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undesired sleep. If bedtime is filled with an activity of its own, 
then it becomes as much to be desired as any other activity in 
its order. The activity should, however, be leisurely and calm, 
and as far as possible scolding and correction should be avoided. 
It is frankly admitted that this is not always possible, particu- 
larly if the child is self-willed or untrained. But it is an end to 
be achieved as soon as may be, for it is a help to the adult as 
well as to the child if the process of going to bed is a quietly 
happy time. Dawdling must, of course, always be discouraged, 
being quite different from being leisurely. But right from the 
start the general training achieved in this activity can be enor- 
mous. Undressing, bathing or washing, the brushing and comb- 
ing of hair, all the processes right to getting into bed provide 
a background for helping the child. 

At first it may be necessary to do everything for him, but per- 
sonal effort should be encouraged even if it does take longer. 
Gradually one can allow the child to wash himself and clean 
his own teeth, say, every other night, thus making sure that on 
the odd night a good standard of cleanliness is upheld. Even’ 
children who have feeble fingers should be encouraged to do 
these things, though it may take longer to arrive at the stage of . 
doing the entire process unaided. 

Sometimes with a high-grade child conversation can consist 
of a co-operative criticism of the day’s activities, with suggestions 
for further development. Sometimes it is better to tell a quiet 
tale, a rambling serial story over hairbrushing and after the 
child is in bed. Continuing the story often helps to get the child 
to come to bed if there is any undue difficulty there. When in 
bed a story could be read, preferably a well-known and familiar 
one which is not too exciting. The child should not use his eyes ` 
or brain too much because this is not time for stimulation. The 
story should be a sedative, as should the whole attitude of the 
one who is helping the child to get to bed, so that by the time 
the child is left sleep is very close. Some children, of course, take ` 
longer than others to go to sleep, but one should at least achieve 
2 ae of quietude so that sleep comes fairly soon and without 

elp. 

So the first day goes by and, with the exception of the pre- 
paration for lessons, the outline is one to be followed steadily- 

I have taken the day of a resident teacher not only becaus¢ 
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that is what I am myself, but because it includes the child’s care 
for the whole day and can therefore be-used by either teacher or 
mother, or both, as the case may be. 

There is little new in this ‘timetable’. It is in the doing that 
my method comes, and in not hurrying. One should prepare 
the child in a leisurely manner for the idea of lessons. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Sense Training 


From the earliest days of intelligence the normal child begins 
to learn by imitation, so that by the time he is ready for school 
at five he is mentally well equipped for the battle of school life. 
He takes it for granted that he knows which is his right hand 
and which is his left. He knows without thinking about it what 
is meant by ‘opposite’, ‘behind’, ‘in front’, and so on. If you 
say to a normal child, “Take the newspaper from over there 
and give it to your mother in the next room,’ he carries out all 
these separate commissions as one task without even realizing 
the fact. Not so the retarded child. For him the matter is much 
more complicated, as I have already demonstrated in an earlier 
chapter. As I have shown in this chapter, if one can begin by 
special exercises in babyhood and infancy the task of repairing 
the bad connexions, sense training is acquired as early, almost, 
as with normal children. But this is unfortunately still a rare 
occurrence, although I hope that it may not continue thus. 

‘To return to the commissions outlined above. ‘Take the news- 
paper from over there and give it to your mother in the next 
room.’ Consider how complicated this is to a retarded child 
who has not had any training in motor control. He cannot help 
but be confused, and that confusion is all the greater where the 
brain is normal and capable, because that poor little brain is 
overloaded and unable to pass on the mass of impressions suffi- 
ciently quickly or in a sufficiently orderly manner — Take, see, 
give, go. I do not need again to describe this sad confusion. I 
have every sympathy with such a child when he resorts to tem- 
per or withdrawal. 

Again, the normal child of five is able to stand, walk, talk, 
dress, eat, drink and generally perform all the functions in- 
volved in the day’s social activities with very little or no help. 
At five, to all intents and purposes the average normal child is 
a complete personality. 
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Now give a thought to the poor child who may be aware of 
all these activities without being able to follow them, either 
because of a delayed reaction to every thought occasioned by 
what he sees, or because ‘of a direct physical disability. And 
this physical disability may not be obvious, which hampers the 
child still more, as unless he himself tells people they will not 
understand why he is so slow. I have to give all the probabili- 
ties, as only then can one comprehend the burden of thought 
that a retarded child must bear. And whether the disability is 

- obvious or otherwise, the burden is just as great. Resentment 
at proffered help for an obvious difficulty is no less harmful than 
to allow the child to think he is stupid for not ‘jumping to it? in 
the way his normal brother does. 

Naturally, if the thought process is either non-existent or is 
unable to function in any kind of sequence, education of this or 
any other kind is impossible. And it is essential in considering 
my method as a whole to bear in mind that it is for the near- 
normal child, or one who can be brought by means of it to that 
extent. In a separate chapter I give some ways of adapting 
my method to other more seriously affected children, but in the 
first place all that I outline in this book applies to those children 
who are less seriously affected. 

Often the outward demeanour of a child would lead one to 
think that he is far worse than he is in fact, and only experience 
and a keeneye help one to determine whether or not the child 
can at any future period attain a sufficient degree of near- 
Normality to justify the use of my method without adaptation, 
As I deal with the thorny point of the necessity for classifica- 
tion, whether early or later, in another chapter, I will 
not digress more here, and for the purposes of this and other 
chapters on training and education will take it for granted that 
we are considering the near-normal child. They have differ- 
ences enough, and indeed need more careful consideration, be- 
cause their very aspect of near-normality makes one less patient 
with their slow reactions. 

So when a retarded child is told to ‘take the newspaper AND 

< HP — he just stands there gaping foolishly, or runs to and 
fro in anxious bewilderment. He has taken in that something 
is required of him, but zo more. It is only by slowly and carefully 

educating the child in the art of listening that one can over- 
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come this difficulty. That it is a real difficulty and not, as is 
often considered, mere stupidity or naughtiness, is an undeniable 
fact to the initiated. When left to his own devices he will go 
from act to act with no hesitation at all. It is when the need 
for listening is involved that the power of co-ordination becomes 
inhibited and so delays the child. 

The first thing to remember in this education in the art of 
listening is that the child must be allowed to think, and must 
never be expected to perform by instinct. And he must be 
allowed to think slowly. I do not mean to infer that performance 
by instinct is an impossibility with retarded.children. But it does 
need careful training first, and this slow-thinking is an essential 
part of that training. A retarded child of five, for example, may 
well not have developed mentally beyond two, so that it is both 
foolish and impossible to expect any more than the reactions of | 
a two-year-old. Even there it is difficult to standardize, because 
many a normal child of two is able to accept much that a retarded 
child of five can only resist because of some difficulty. It is 
essential, therefore, to accept the need for slowness, and more, 
to regard it not as an insuperable difficulty, but as part of a 
cure or rehabilitation. 

Only make one request at a time, thus: 

‘Johnny, stand up, dear.’ And not- 

‘Johnny dear, stand up and turn round. 

Even that slight additional request can be confusing, because 
though Johnny may well know what is meant by turning round, 
he has not the faintest idea of the meaning of that phrase in 
connexion with himself. And not even seeing someone else turn 
round will help at this stage in his development. He has first 
to be able to assemble all the thought functions necessary for 
the act of turning round, and in the delay and bewilderment 
may well lose sight of the objective. So I come back to that 
maximum which cannot be brought into consideration early 
enough with the retarded child, one fact at a time, and even when 
one does allow sufficient time for that fact to be assimilated, not 
too many one after another. 

Technically this is known as ‘commission achievement’, and 
psychiatrists and others, in testing a child and assessing his 
mental ability in proportion to his age, often use this form to 
arrive at a decision as to how far short he falls of what he should 
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normally be and attain. In this connexion I must mention an 
all too obvious failing of this test with retarded children. It can 
and does assess correctly what he can perform in physical 
achievement; and it is equally helpful in deciding on the degree 
of co-ordination which the child can give. And both can be a 
test of age ability up to a point. They cannot and do not show 
the child’s brain ability correctly. In a later chapter I will go 
into this more fully. I mention it now to be of help in training 
the child to overcome his disability. The earlier this happens 
the better. I keep on repeating this not to discourage those who 
have not started early, but to encourage all who can to do so. 

So- one fact at a time should be the rule until the child 
shows he can take more without strain. Periodically one should 
try the child at a higher performance level, and if he is able to 
take in more than one request and to respond without delay or 
strain, then he can be kept at that level; otherwise it is well to 
leave him at the lower level until he is more’able to cope with 
his disability. I myself make a point ofa fortnightly trial, making 
a game of it. If the child is, say, at the level of one-commission 
achievement, then I try him at two commissions once a fort- 
night until he is able to accept two as a regular thing. Other- 
wise back he goes to one only until later, and so one goes on 
until the need for testing disappears because the child has over- 
come his disability to a sufficient degree to cope with it on his 
own. 

It is of the greatest importance to remember that if the child 
resists, it does not at this stage mean that he is either naughty 
or stupid, nor does it imply, and this is even more important, 
that he is of necessity mentally defective. It means that he needs 
more time, more patience, more training and more under- 


standing. 


Sometimes a child who is retarded cannot comprehend what 
is meant by a question. When a question is put to him, he just 
Tepeats it obviously without any understanding. This can, of 
course, mean that there is something nee wrong and that 
therefore the degree of help is more limited and even that help 
is impossible. I refer to echolalia as a symptom of the true 
mental defective. It is then so constant and so obviously with- 
Out meaning that one cannot get beyond the barrier it creates 
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between the child and the world. When this repetition comes _ 


only as the disturbance occurs, that is when a direct question 
is put to a child and only then, it is possible to help that child. 
It arises from the delayed reaction to which I have already 
referred in this chapter, and it is one way the child has of keep- 
ing the question in mind until he is ready to deal with it. Un- 
fortunately it does not always work out that way. Human 
frailty being what it is, the adult may be irritated by the repeti- 
tion because of the nagging of other worries, and the child, in 
trying hard to meet the demand, forgets the question altogether. 
If only parents would realize this last fact they would save 
themselves much irritation. 

One way of helping a child over a delayed reaction is to 
accompany a question with an action, and to do all this slowly. 
Say ‘Do you want this?’ and pick up the article in question. 
Speak clearly and positively. ‘Do you want to come with me?’ 
This is not enough, It should be: ‘I am going out.’ After a slight 
pause add: ‘Are you coming?’ And if possible help the child by 
being yourself ready to go out when you ask him. 

An even better way of helping is to avoid questioning the 
child except when it is unavoidable. This will help, because the 
situation will make the question so essential thatthe child can- 
not miss the implication. Do avoid raising small issues involving 
small responsibilities on the part of the child. For example, if 
you have to go out and cannot leave the child alone at home, 
then it is of little use to give him any option, as he has to come 
with you. So often parents think they are being kind and en- 
couraging the child’s individuality. Both these things are essen- 
tial, and it is good to follow that line, but at the right time. If, 
as I say, he has to come, then make the coming so desirable 
that he will want to do it. And in such case also present yourself 
as ready to go out and then tell, not ask, him to come. This does 
not involve severity. It saves a wastage of emotion, and helps 
the child to grasp a real question much more easily. 

Sometimes the negative mode of questioning helps, by arrest- 
ing the child’s attention despite the delayed reaction. 

“You don’t want this, do you?” — again you show him the 
article, but then put it out of reach. An even more positive 
negative, as it were, will help with the child who is very slow. 
“You won’t want this.’ Then you do remove the article quickly 
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and put it out of sight. You may then raise a storm, when you 
can bring out the object again and give it to him as quickly as 
possible without obvious haste, saying: “You didn’t say you 
wanted it.’ (Small pause.) ‘So how should I know you wanted 
it? The child may appear to resent this, and may even look 
sullen for a while. But if you follow this line calmly and with 
no trace of personal irritation it will gradually penetrate the 
child’s thoughts that you are helping and not frustrating him, 
especially if you always end by giving him the article in ques- 
tion. You can even make a pretence of stupidity yourself, and 
blame yourself for not understanding that he wanted the article. 
That will bolster up his self-confidence and keep his wavering 
attention on the point, and you can still make the point that 
poor stupid though you are you might be helped if he would 
answer your question. Do not give up because you get no re- 
sponse or a bad response at the outset. Realization on the child’s 
part cannot and will not come all at once. Repetition helps 
always, so long as that repetition is not monotonous. 


It is obvious that sense training is an essential part of the 
education of a retarded child even when the utmost help has 
been given before school age. It is only the degree of training 
that changes, and naturally if the training needed is lessened 
the sooner the child can go on to the more normal branches of 
education in a fuller and wider sense. 

He may have to learn, even, which is his left and which his 
right hand. It may be that the parents or whoever has charge 
of him has taken it too for granted that he knows. What he is 
aware of is which hand he himself finds more use to him, and 
in such case he may well show you his left hand when you ask 
for the right, meaning the most important hand, which is what 
we generally infer when we talk of the right hand. This is a 
difficulty that needs separate consideration, but does not come 
within the scope of this chapter. Whichever hand must ulti- 
mately be regarded by a retarded child as his dominant hand, 
he is all the better for knowing, and indeed must know, which 
is his left and which his right hand. The exercise, ‘Left hand’ 
with the child raising his left, and “Right hand’ with the right 
hand raised in its turn, should be a daily performance until the 
child has accepted his hands as right and left without a shadow 
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of doubt. This, of course, applies mostly to the more seriously 
retarded, but even the near-normal child has his difficulties in 
this direction. His reasoning power may be well above both his 
physical and mental ages, and still he may not understand that 
he has a right and a left hand, while accepting that he has two 
hands. 

Another thing he may not be able to accept is what an adult 
means when asking him to stand opposite, or behind, or even in 
Jront. If asked to go to the far end of a room, or to any specific 
spot which is not immediately in his vicinity, unless you point 
as well as request he may not understand what you mean. Even 
if you point, if the room is a big one he will follow the direction 
thus far and then stop in puzzlement. And if you illustrate for 
the child by doing the thing yourself it will still not convey any- 
thing to him. He may know in his brain what is meant, but his 
brain is unable to convey to the rest of him what he has to do. 
He needs to be shown in a positive way and it must be a way 
he can accept. x : 

I find it much the best way to use an indirect approach in 
helping the co-ordination between brain and body. Because 
one might even take the child by the hand and lead him to the 
far end of the room and say brightly: ‘There, that is what I 
meant!’ And the child may even reply brightly, saying ‘Yes’ in 
a hopeful tone and with a smile; but it will be a dutiful smile 
and not a comprehending one. And if you ask him immediately 
afterwards to do again what you have just done with him, you 
meet a blank wall of resistance, or so you imagine. It is not 
resistance. It is genuine disability to bridge the gap that exists 
between thought and achievement, and resistance only steps in 
when you attempt to force him beyond his comprehension. That 
is why I think an indirect approach much better, because it 
avoids this issue, and the child can relax while he is taking in 
the idea. 

4 I use a solitaire board, preferably one with fixtures that fit 
in peg-fashion rather than with marbles that roll away from 
feeble fingers. With all the pegs fixed in their holes, and all holes 
filled with pegs, one begins. Taking out an end peg one takes 
the child’s fingers saying, ‘I take this one out,’ and then leading 
the child’s fingers all along the row until the end one is reached, 
then saying, ‘You take the one opposite.’ After a little practice 
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the child will be able to lead his own finger along the board to 
the one opposite. And in a little more time he will be able to 
take the one opposite by looking and will not need to lead his 
finger along the line. And then, what joy! He knows now what 
you mean by opposite. He really does know. One continues even 
then for a considerable time, for constant repetition helps to fix 
the thought firmly in the child’s mind and helps also towards 
reassurance. Indeed, this constant repetition of various acts is 
an essential part of the education of retarded children even 
when the apparent need and original fault is satisfied and cured. 
And it does not mean that the child is stupid or defective. It 
means that he needs more reassurance because of his bad start. 

The solitaire board exercise is a good one to use daily for a 
long time. When the board is emptied it can be filled each time. 
When the child has grasped what is meant by opposite, one can 
then go on to in front, behind, and so on to other phrases which 
the child cannot ordinarily accept. These include in turn the 
next but one, the next one, and the eyes can then be trained to 
observe odd ones about the board that are left empty on purpose 
for him to find. It can be great fun and in this way make the 
purpose less obvious, and so help the difficulty to be overcome 
with much less effort on the part of the child. It is always better 
to save the child’s emotional energy, for a retarded child can 
fritter it away and deplete himself to the point of exhaustion if 
not thus helped. 

Thus one day, it may be a week, it may be a month and it 
may be even longer, but one day it does happen that Johnny 
can, when he is told to stand opposite, of his own thought and 
will, go and stand opposite; or behind, or in front. It is a matter 
of time and patience, but it can be achieved, this acquisition of 
sense training in the daily way of life. Time and endless patience 
are needed, and also the ability to prevent daily routine from 
becoming too monotonous Or too easily accepted, that is, ac- 


ceptance without recognition. 


So one goes on from step to step, building up the structure 
of understanding that we need and all take so for granted. In 
a group much can be done that is not possible with only one 
child, One can make one help another, so that Johnny stands 
behind Tommy and so learns quicker because it is more graphic. 
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But often children who are backward are too tense when stand- 
ing, and cannot take in hand and foot action. When sitting 
down and freed from the responsibility of thinking about his 
legs, he is much more able to take in what is said to him. But 
in a class or singly, at home or in school, it is possible to help 
the child to a better understanding of his disability. 

Tend with the maxim I have repeated throughout this chap- 
ter, and it is all important. ONE THING AT A TIME is a good and 


golden rule to observe, and this applies to thought as well as 
action. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Speech Training 


There are very few subnormal children who do not find some 
difficulty in speech. Often a near-normal child will continue 
with baby talk long after babyhood. The mother or nanny at 
first thinks it ‘sweet? when the child mispronounces words, with 
the accompanying baby gestures, and then allows this to con- 
tinue because the child ‘can’t help it’. No greater mischief can 
be done! What appears quite sweet at six is just foolish and 
annoying at twelve and at sixteen it is sad and often revolting. 
It is far better to insist on clear diction right from the beginning. 
Too often the child’s thoughts run ahead of the lagging tongue 
and the result is that words are telescoped, often resulting in a 
mere jumble. 

It is much kinder to urge the child on a year than to keep 
him back the same period. By that I mean that if a child is 
eight physically and six mentally, it is far better to treat him 
as if he were a near-seven than a very young five, which is what 
the sentimentalists do. 

Correction is of some help, but the need for it at first may be 
so great that too much correction will defeat its aim by setting 
up a stammer. To a certain extent exercises help. The standard 
ones are generally known, such as stretching the tongue up to 
touch-the nose, down to touch the chin, out to touch the cheek 
on either side. In addition I find head movements in drill help 
speech to improve. ; 

The ones I have ‘made up’ and used with success are as 
follows: 

(1) Walking six steps and then saying ‘Hello’. At first the 
child bungles this terribly, saying ‘Hello’ first, walking,the 
wrong number of steps, and so on. But patience helps, and this 
is a very good exercise to do daily. 
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(2) Throwing the head back and saying ‘Ah’ as loudly as 
possible. 

(3) Walking round a table with arms folded behind. 

(4) Sitting on the floor, gripping the toes with the hands and 
saying a long ‘Oi’. 

(5) Pursing the lips, breathing in, and releasing the breath 
quickly. This helps the child to say ‘W’. 

(6) Holding the tongue out slightly between the teeth and 
breathing in and out fairly quickly. This helps the ‘th’ sound 
in the first instance. One should also do the following exercise 
for the ‘th’ sound. Holding the child’s lips, ask him to put his 
tongue forward between his teeth and say ‘th’. He will say it 
so well that it will encourage him after some efforts with your 
help to do it by himself. 

The ‘r’ sound is one that will probably come on its own. I 
do not advise giving any help here, except in fun. Pretending 
to be thunder and rolling the tongue round the mouth may in 
time produce ‘r’ if there is no thickness round the tongue to 
prevent it. On the other hand, if it is merely a stage of un- 
development that causes the disability, then it is far better to 
help the child in his general development to reach a higher 
stage when the ‘r’ will present no difficulties. 


There are other speech difficulties which arise often when 
the child has begun to make real progress in many ways. Be- 
cause of his eagerness to say all he is now able to say and do 
he will miss out words that he thinks unimportant, and this if 
unchecked will become a serious drawback. That, indeed, is 
why one should watch a retarded child with care. One may 
think, as one does with normal children, that he will grow out 
of this or that bad habit. That is not the case; in fact, he is much 
> more likely to grow into it and to be unable to stop the habit. 
And it is only by steady persistent help that he will overcome 
this failing. Whenever he misses out words from a sentence, Or 
dispenses with sentences altogether, merely ejaculating odd 
words — whenever this happens one must refuse to admit that 
oneunderstands and insist on a complete and correct repetition. 
It may well be then that he forgets what he wished to say, but 
a little prodding will help, because more often than not one 
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has understood the child, incomplete as his statement may have 
been. Of course, this must not be done so regularly as to cause 
stammering. There are times when it is advisable to put up 
with the incomplete speech for the sake of what is being said. 
One can only exercise one’s own judgement in this matter. But 
there is no doubt at all that it is a habit that must be corrected. 
To allow any kind of incomplete speech is encouraging laziness 
in thought, and on that account, too, needs careful watching. 


Sometimes children may misuse a word. ‘Was’ and ‘were’ are 
two stumbling-blocks to most children. Again I have found that 
this occurs more when a child has begun to develop mentally, 
and so it means that care must be exercised as to when correc- 
tion is given. 

Here again one has to help the child to overcome not dis- 
abilities so much as weaknesses. Many retarded children have 
weak lips and avoid using them whenever it is possible. They 
will make the pretence of saying the letter ‘m’ when it occurs, 
making a guttural noise instead. Often they hardly realize that 
they have not said the ‘m’. Other letters suffer similarly; ‘n? 
and ‘w’ receive scant attention from weak lips. I give hereunder 
a few of the simple exercises I myself used for this particular 


weakness. 

Exercise 1 
Make up attractive sentences or phrases all beginning with the 
letter ‘m’, such as ‘My most lovely mummy’, ‘Mummy must 
love me’. Then when the child has enjoyed saying these sen- 
tences and phrases for a while, get him to open and shut his 
lips audibly. Then tell him that the sound he makes is ‘m’. If 
he knows his letters he will say that of course he knows it is ‘m’. 
You can then express surprise, as you notice he avoids saying 
it. This will put him on his mettle and you will soon find an 
obvious improvement. — 

Exercise 2 
This is an exercise only for children who know their numbers. 
If they do, then ask the child to count through the thirties. The 
constant repetition of the ‘th’ sound will make him aware of his 
failing, and he will then attempt to overcome it, with a growing 


degree of success. 
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Exercise 3 


This is an exercise to help generally and shows again the ad- 
vantage of the indirect approach. It is designed to help especi- 
ally tongue and lip weaknesses. I append hereto a few amusing 
phrases and sentences which help, and any number can be 
added according to the child’s requirements. They will provoke 
laughter, because a child loves absurdity and exaggeration. In 
indulging both these things they will be helping themselves to 
speak and to enunciate better. 


For ‘b’. Bouncing Billy Bunny. 
Big bouncing Bertha. 


For the very young child just a repetition of sounds, like Boo, 
boo, boo, will help those weak lips. 
For ‘Œ’. Dinah dines with Dena. 

Daisy dines there, too. 

Dena dines with David. 

Dinah dines there, too! 


For good measure add a few unnecessary ones such as ‘Sister 
Susy sews silk shirts’. Even when there is great difficulty they 
will find the effort so amusing that they will be tantalized into 
speaking better in order to say these amusing things, 


With all the above exercises progress may be so slight at first 
as to be unnoticeable. It is only after much perseverance, last- 
ing maybe for some weeks, that the difficulty is overcome and 
clear speech begins to emerge. 

Though exercises play an important and necessary part, they 
can become boring if indulged in to excess, There needs to be 
a little leaven to help. I have devised many stories and poems 
for this purpose, and append these in a separate section. I hope 


they will be of considerable use both for helping speech and 
thought, and also for pure enjoyment. 


Clear speech is important to all of us. To the retarded child 
it is an essential part of his training and his education. Here 
again if it is possible to start the child off with exercises as soon 
as he is beginning to speak, it will help to prevent many of the 
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speech defects and later difficulties. But even when this help has 
not been given in the first stages, it is important not to let the 
child get into a habit of slovenly speech either in intonation or 
phraseology. It is doing the child a great unkindness to excuse 
him for his faults in this direction, because he will not only 
speak badly but think badly, too, and so mental development 
will be limited to the degree that the speech is faulty. Help the 
speech and help the thought. Help the thought and you help . 
the general mental development. - 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Beginning Lessons 


We are now in full progress with our recipe, having added 
several ingredients, both in the form of play and exercises. The 
next ingredient to be added is the accomplishment of lessons, 
and this covers a large ground and many chapters, to be taken 
in easy stages. The pill of learning must be well coated for most 
backward children. In many cases it is advisable to avoid even 
the word ‘lessons’, as it tends to inhibit the child. Then fear 
- steps in, to be followed by resistance, and everything becomes 
more difficult. 

I deal elsewhere with the way I overcome behaviour diffi- 
culties, including resistance. First of all I will describe my 
teaching method. The most important feature of this for the 
parent and the teacher is that it is elastic and can be amended 
to suit the environment or the individual teacher’s own ideas. | 

The framework consists of a firmly disciplinary routine dis- 
guised by co-operative play. I find it better not to start with any 
of the three ‘R’s’, whatever the age of the child, and even if he 
has already had some lessons. In the beginning lessons are things 
done with the teacher, not things demonstrated by the teacher: 
Solo activity should not be encouraged in the first steps towards 
learning. Not until the child is familiar with the attitude re- 
quired in order to learn can he face the burden of solo activity 
without fear stepping in and inhibiting him. 

The first week should be taken up by remedial work for arms, 
hands, fingers, and drill, by matching games and ‘lottoes’, by 
any outdoor activity and game that the environment and the 
child’s capabilities suggest; all to be done with the teacher who | 
is taking as active a part as the child. It may be necessary for 
the teacher to be more active than the child, but this should be 
disguised where possible and, where it is not possible, the child 
should be told that the help given is only of a temporary nature 
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until he can manage himself. Only at bedtime and in connexion 
with physical activities such as dressing, washing, etc., should 
solo activity be encouraged. 

All efforts in the schoolroom should be shared with the 
teacher, and this goes for a group as well as an individual 
child. Placing things, picking up objects, matching, all can be 
done in ‘turns’, so that the child is not only helped by watching 
the teacher, but is encouraged to make more effort. No counting 
or letter games should be done as yet. It is better to set the stage 
with good intent before starting any of even the simplest efforts 
with the three ‘R’s’. Then, gently, one can suggest things. 

‘Look, you have done three spills, one, two, three.’ Or ‘I have 
three cards, and you have two.’ Or in dealing out the cards the 
child, or each child of a group, can take its turn with the teacher 
at dealing them out, saying: ‘One for Miss X, one for myself, 
two for Miss X, two for myself,’ until the required number is 
given out. But no insistence on counting should be made, and 
if the child goes wrong the teacher should correct the number 
without correcting him. 

Even the subnormal child has some knowledge of numbers. 
This comes with normals at a much earlier stage in develop- 
ment than do letters. The normal child, when first beginning to 
realizes the possession of two hands, two eyes, two 
bnormal or retarded child will have the 
but distorted. So that, even while he 
will declare he has three or five, or 
whatever number suddenly comes into his head. It may be his 
way of showing his knowledge of numbers and he is not inter- 
ested in how accurate or otherwise his knowledge may be. This 
can often be corrected by bringing the arms and legs into a 
game, as in sense training. ‘Show left arm,’ then ‘Show right 
arm,’ then ‘That makes two arms.’ i 

Thus by this mixture of solo and communal activity the child 
develops self-confidence and self-control. Waiting for his turn 
needs quite a lot of self-control in a child who is overeager to 
be doing things, and remembering to take his turn and being 
on the alert for it involves a tremendous effort on the part ofa 
lethargic child, the achievement of which effort gratifies him. 

Quite often a teacher will leave a child to his own devices, 
giving him a game ‘to play with’. I am very much against it, 


lisp words, 
legs, one head. The a 
same knowledge, perhaps, 
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though I know it is inevitable in an overcrowded class where 
the teacher needs to give individual help and has to keep the 
rest occupied. But it is better in this first stage to give them 
something like spill-making to do rather than a game to play. 
For the game loses its significance and becomes jumbled in a 
disordered memory. I feel it is bad to give any but the ‘low 
grades’ things to do solo until the child has learned to do the 
things in the right way and can be left to occupy himself in a 
normal activity. A backward child becomes more childish when 
left to occupy himself and seldom develops his interest beyond 
the baby stage. The placing of sticks on a ‘fives board’ will be 
done with no eye to any kind of plan, and all the value gained 
out of the real lesson in placing for colour and size will be lost. 
An activity that can be early accomplished, though even here 
it is usually as well to avoid it in this first stage, is wooden jig- 
saws of the simplest kind and placing them accurately. I cannot 
help but stress that solo activity is most inadvisable in the school- 
room at the beginning except for the briefest of periods, if the 
method is to work in gaining a fair standard of normalization. 
I will now outline some of the uses to which I have put 
‘matching’ games. They may have occurred to other teachers, . 
and some of them probably have, but it can be of value and 
interest to some to know of my variations on the old themes. 
(1) Take a collection of court or ‘picture’ cards in which 
there are several cards alike. Set out a few along the table and 
then deal out the remainder of the cards. Each child in turn, 
with the teacher, turns up a card. If it matches one on the table, 
the card must be put in that ‘block’. If not, the card is put down 
for future use. When the full complement, three or four as the 
case may be, is completed, the child who puts the card making 
the completion says, ‘These four (or three) are mine,’ and takes 
them. The game continues until all the cards are played, an 
the one who has the most sets has won. The child can signify 
that he has won by clapping both hands above his head (quite 
often a difficult performance) and saying: ‘I have won.’ This 
game is later played with numbers, letters and even words. 


(2) Picture lotto 


This is a well-known game, with variations in lovely bright 
colours supplied by Paul and Marjorie Abbatt as well as by the” 
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Educational Supply Association. They are given to a child in 
solo work for matching, and in a later stage this is a good game 
to give. I have used it communally by dealing out the large 
cards, giving two or three to each child, and then calling out 
the small matching cards, thus: ‘Who has a fairy, or a doll, or 
a plum?’ as the case may be. The child who has the card says: 
‘I have the > and takes the card and places it on its match- 
ing mate on his big card. Again, the child whose big card (or 
cards) is first covered, claps both hands above his head and 
says: ‘I have won. At first much help must be given. For 
instance, though the child may know the object well, finding it 
amongst others requires much effort of eye and will. So the card 
can be held near to its likeness after the question has been asked 
until the child gains confidence. 

Another game (with an individual child) is to spread all the 
cards out on a table as far apart as possible. Then the small 
matching pictures are handed, one at a time, to the child who, 
after telling the teacher what the picture is, walks round the 
table until he finds the matching one, when.he covers it. A 
period (lessening as the child becomes more alert) can be set 
for the child to recognize and place the picture. And if he fails 
either to recognize the picture, or to find its matching mate in 
the required time, the picture card is set on one side. At the end 
of the game he is told how many ‘misses’ or ‘failures’ he has 
had, and can try to lessen them in each succeeding game. 


7 (3) Shapes and sizes lotto 


This is played with cards bearing a triangle, a square, or 
other plain or fancy shapes. They are placed in a pile on the 
table, Then each child in turn with the teacher picks a card and 
places it on the table. If there is one like it already placed, the 
next one is placed on the top. Another version is to have these 
cards with some filled in with colour and some just outlined, It 
can also be played with varying sizes of the same shapes: Then 
a preliminary and easier game can be played placing the cards 
in two piles, the plain and the filled in. These cards can be 


bought or made. 


(4) A domino name game 
Any of the pictorial domino games will do. Some of them 
have already comical names. Ifnot, names can be given and the 
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child has to say what he has before placing it on the table. Thus, 
one may start with a double ‘Dopey’. The next child puts a card 
bearing a ‘Dopey’ and a ‘Sneezy’, the next one has to put either 
a card with ‘Dopey’ or one with ‘Sneezy’. This game helps 
memory and is good for speech training in an indirect way, as 
one can help the difficult speaker to improve speech by saying 
it is not possible to know which he means if he does not speak 
clearly. The more intelligent child can be made to grasp, if not 
to find out for himself, that he can use cards advisedly, often 
preventing another player from winning by putting out one 
card rather than another. 

Now for remedial work. In addition to the usual ‘Right hand 
up’, ‘Left hand up’, and so on, which should be the first work 
in drill every morning for some time, there are other exercises 
helpful to mental stimulus as well as being physically curative. 
(i) Sitting down on the floor and getting up again are good for 
the child with uncertain legs. (ii) Getting up with arms folded 
in front or behind. (iii) Walking backwards round a room. (iv) 
Get a child to stand as firmly as he can and then push him 
gently. Force can be gradually accelerated as his resistance 
develops. The first time it is done the child will, in all proba- 
bility, fall down. He may even be vastly annoyed and refuse to 
regard it as a joke. But one way or another this exercise should 
be persevered with and the results will be great, in increasing 
mental as well as bodily strength. 

There is another form of remedial work to music which 
should be begun at the beginning as soon as the observation 
period is over, and the first stage of lessons is begun. It is a form 
which can only be done in a very small group or with one child. 
For the purposes of clarity I am leaving the description until 
the chapter on music and rhythm, just mentioning here that it 
should begin when lessons begin. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Handwork 


For all subnormal children handwork plays a big part in their 
education. Indeed, for those who are classed as unteachable 
it comprises the whole of their training, and many who would 
otherwise have an existence devoid of interest find great satis- 
faction in sewing and embroidery of various kinds, as well as 
knitting and weaving, and often they excel at their accomplish- 
ment. > 

However, I am not going into the detail of teaching the 
various handicrafts. This has already been ably done, and the 
teaching of each craft can well be left to the individual teacher. 
I am more concerned with the training and development of 
hands too weak or incapable to derive any benefit from the 
ordinary channels of teaching handwork. 

Handwork is work done by the hands. All too often, even in 
the nearest to normal, the hands are weak. In an earlier chapter 
I have outlined a method of helping this weakness in earliest 
infancy. If this help is given, then much that is in this chapter 
may not be needed. However, those who have had very early 
help are the minority, and it is much more common to find 
that help is needed to overcome weakness in the hands after 


school is started. 


The reasons for this weakness vary. Partly it is that the con- 


veyor from the brain to the hand is not up to standard, but there 
is also as a rule a degree of purely physical weakness which 
should be taken into consideration. Mostly it is so mixed, this 
mental and physical incapability, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to tell where one leaves off and the other begins. 

There may be a state of what is termed ‘undecided handed- 
ness’ which adds to the inherent weakness. Then it is a job for 
the doctor to decide as to which hand needs the greater develop- 
ment. 
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One thing is certain. If the hands are not functioning cor- 
rectly it is pretty safe to assume that the brain is not doing its 
job fully. ’ 

Another thing is certain, too. It will not help to overtax the 
brain, that is, to scold constantly and urge the child to do this 
or that properly with feeble hands. In this, as in all the other 
branches of training, the subnormal child must go gently. 

The best time to begin handwork is after the observation 
period and general training are completed. Part of the work 
can be done in drill, such as stretching and relaxing until the 
body is taut to the ends of the fingers and toes. This is a good 
exercise and it can be done first lying down and then standing. 

Another good exercise, for which the child needs help, is for 
him to lie on his stomach with hands spread in front of him. He 
should press the hands and toes down and slowly and gradually 
lift himself from the floor until he is standing upright. The 
teacher should help by kneeling on the floor and lifting the child 
unobtrusively in the middle. 

An exercise to help hands, arms and shoulders and to give 
body poise is for the child to stand as firm and straight as he 
can in front of the teacher, then to put his hands forward press- | 
ing against those of the teacher while gradually increasing the — 
pressure to the utmost of his capacity, then relaxing suddenly. | 
The teacher should be firm, but should not return the pressure. l 

But by far the most important exercises to strengthen the 
fingers and the hands are done sitting at a table. They are as 
follows: 

[ l 
: (1) Placing one hand in front of the other horizontally, lift- 
ing one hand over the other as far as the child can reach, doing 
each movement slowly and deliberately and then doing the 
same exercise backwards until the hands are at the edge of the 
table with elbows out. 


(2) Walking and running the first two fingers up the table. 


(g) Place the two hands vertically on the table side by side; 
with elbows flat against the sides. Slide the hands along until 
they are palm against palm, then slide back. 


(4) Place one clenched fist on the table. Put the other, also 
clenched, on top. Then press. Then release. 


Handwork Heh 

(5) Place hands vertically on the table, one in front of the 
other, with palms facing the child himself; lift one hand over 
the other as far as the child can reach; then reverse until back 
at the edge of the table. 

After a few days of these exercises one can go on to making 
things. Building a man with five matchsticks is a good exercise. 
Often even a child of quite high intelligence finds it very diffi- 
cult to co-ordinate hand and eye. It is difficult to be certain 
whether it is the eyes or the hands that are being the laziest. 
So it is best to do this with the child sitting side by side with the 
teacher and picking up a matchstick and placing it after the 
teacher. Even then when hands and eyes are lazy, there will be 
a great deal’of unnecessary effort before accuracy is achieved, 
but the result is so gratifying that it is well worth the trouble 
and patience. Gradually the child can learn to do more com- 
plicated ‘pictures’ as well as funny ones, and he will enjoy this 
game if patience is shown at the beginning and if the teacher 
waits for the whole effort rather than accepting half because 
she thinks the child ‘cannot help it’. 

Plasticine and bead-threading are two things that can be done 
solo by all subnormal children except the lowest incapables. 
Adventures with plasticine often develop a child as well as 
helping to cure many bad habits, such as masturbation, and 
the child can usually be left alone except when there are dan- 
gerous tendencies to be watched. But supervision can be given 
and the child still feel that he is working on his own. 

Occasionally the child’s initiative is so badly developed that 
he needs help, and then one must show him how to roll plasti- 
cine and work it into primitive shapes. Usually he goes on to 

-his own activities before long, and the pleasure as well as the 
benefit to be derived from play with plasticine are inestimable. 

Sewing-cards are good for feeble fingers, and the shoe-lace 
does away with the jnitial fear of the needle until the child’s 
fingers are stronger. Whatever the-activity, building with 


matchsticks, using @ sewing-card, or using plasticine, the 
teacher should be wary of being satisfied with too small or in- 
complete an effort and of thinking the child ‘cannot help it’. 

hould avoid it as 


That is the worst form of defeatism and one s 


the plague. 
In the early stages 0 


f the child’s training, and also where the 
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‘ finger difficulty is very considerable, there are other exercises 
which help to strengthen feeble fingers and co-ordinate them 
with the eye and brain. Filling jars and jugs with water from a 
tap the child has himself turned on is an enjoyable exercise, and 
then pouring water into the jars and back from the jars to the 
jug. Tying parcels and shoes is another exercise, though often 
these have to be taught in stages. The use of scissors should be 
left until later, not because of accidents, for one can get special 
handicraft scissors, but because it is irritating to the child when 
his hands are too incapable. He develops facial contortions 
when he tries and these are often difficult to eradicate later on. 
It is better to exercise the hands well and get them stronger 
before trying to use scissors. 

Many retarded children find great difficulty in buttoning and 


unbuttoning coats and other garments with buttons, and in , 


tying and untying shoe-laces. Needless to say, this is mainly due 
to weakness, but the inhibition is there also, and makes them, 
even when the hands grow stronger, pull at buttons instead of 
drawing them out of the buttonholes, and drag at shoe-laces 
instead of drawing them undone. All these things can be taught 
as part of handwork, as follows. 


BUTTONS 


Two large strips of material, one bearing buttonholes and one 
with buttons, should be made by the teacher. Then they should 
be placed in front of the child in the correct position. The 
teacher should take the child’s hand and do the act of passing 
the button through the buttonhole. Then he should take the 
other hand and show the action done by that, of holding the 
buttonhole in place. This should be done often and help should 
be given steadily until reassurance as well as strength comes. 


SHOE-LACES 


This can be done equally as well, I find, on the shoe. Let the 
child do nothing but watch, but see that he does watch, After 
a period of watching, which should not go on too long or the 
child loses interest, then let him do stage one, that of placing 
one lace over the other; then do the rest with him watching. 
This, in turn, should go on for some days, say a week, though 
it could well be longer if the child is not ready. Stage two now 
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with the child doing the first knot in sewing fashion, by 
through the circle formed in 


hould be done with the child 


comes, 
taking one tab end and passing it 
stage one. The rest of the process s 
watching, and this stage should also continue for a week or 
more. Stage three is one step further, with the child doing the 
first knot and then putting a finger in each bow as it is formed 
and drawing the bow tight. When he has done this long enough 
he can be tried at doing the whole process. But do not be 
annoyed with him if he is not yet ready, just give him longer 
and go on this way until he has sufficient confidence plus ability 
to do the whole process alone and unaided. And still he should 
be watched for a time or he may slip up on buttons or shoes, 
and either do it inaccurately and so fail, or do it so badly that 
a button will be pulled off in the process or a shoe-lace snapped. 


the usual weaknesses that occur with most 


I have given all i 
o help them. I would just add 


retarded children, and the way t : ? 
that if a child comes to school age with hands untrained in the 


ordinary activities, it is most unwise to regard this as the first 
essential to be learned of necessity before schooling can com- 
mence, Often a child is afraid to do things for himself because 
he feels that if he does not need help he loses security. It is 
therefore infinitely better not to persist in making him do things 
for himself until he is sufficiently developed mentally to be able 
to take the responsibility involved in doing those things. It 
might therefore be necessary to wait some weeks, and this I 
know needs much patience on the part of the teacher as well 
as time, But it can make all the difference to the child if it is 
possible hot to harass him into doing things for himself. n 

I hope the exercises given in this chapter will be of help. For 
the rest the normal kindergarten work can suffice, but the za 
cises should be continued for a long time, together with the 
kindergarten and elementary work. Patience 1s the strongest 
weapon a teacher of retarded children can have. 


GHAPTER SEVEN 


Resistances and 
How to Overcome Them 


It is a fact and a strange one that children often resist most 

what they most want to do. In all probability their idea of self- 
respect demands this resistance, and one must admire the child 
for it even when it creates difficulties. This is true equally of 
normal and retarded children, the only difference being that 
the normal child is quicker able to grasp the error of his actions, 
and so to overcome his resistance. 

Most retarded children are eager to do lessons. They love the 
importance and the feeling of normality it gives them. Even a 
low-grade child will tell one proudly, ‘I go to school’, when all 
he does there is some occupational work of the most elementary 
character. It makes him feel the equal of his normal brothers, 
and so he loves going to school. But deep down in his heart he 
realizes only too well that he is not his brothers’ equal, and that 
there is a gap which he cannot himself overcome. This bitter 
realization brings in its train many bad habits, which in their 
turn cause an even greater degree of incapability by frustrating 
each effort before it fairly begins, and so widening the gap. 
Along with his great eagerness to learn there is a real fear of his 
own disability. This fear has many guises. One ‘child may be 
too cocksure, the next timid, another sulky. Yet another child 
will flit from one thing to another, his fear preventing him from 
concentrating on anything, 

These habits, I feel it necessary to repeat, do not determine 
in themselves whether or not a child is mentally defective or 
whether he has a mental defect which inhibits him. So often 
they mark a child as mentally defective when he is not. These 
trappings of behaviour which a child has may be assumed and 
not ingrained. This is a point on which it is essential to make 
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sure before classifying a child. And in this chapter I am dealing 
with cases where they are, these habits of resistance and over- 
confidence, of moodiness and lethargy, of apathy and sulkiness, 
all part of the child’s self-defence. They are psychological in 
origin, and though they may distort and even increase the 
existing disability, they also occur where there is no disability, 
or so little that it is easily and quickly conquered, leaving only 
psychological resistance in its wake. 

This resistance, psychological in origin, is what needs help, 
because more often than not it is, as I have said, rooted in fear, 
fear of being unlike his normal brothers and fear of the responsi- 
bility of trying to be like them. 

There are people who may say that a child is not capable of 
such deep reasoning, especially a retarded child. To those people 
I would say there is nothing so full of surprises as the thought 
activity of a child, and the retarded child has even greater 


thought activity than has the normal. Often, because of some 


physical disability, he cannot join in normal activity and play, 
es up even before he is asked to 


or joins in so feebly that he giv 

do so. And so he has more time to think, and the fact that the 
thought processes are hampered causes confusion, but does not 
prevent the child from harbouring thoughts that are beyond 


his years and resultant of his disability. 


se what is called Play Therapy to 
t and emotion in the young normal 
child, It can be used equally well with the retarded child, and 
often even to greater advantage, although one must be more 
wary, because the child may talk more easily and readily than 
the normal, and will regret his confidences more, too. But the 
uses of play therapy when used advisedly are great. Even in a 
group a teacher can find it of great value to allow a child to 
use some form of play for an odd half an hour and to encourage 
him to talk while playing. The amount of helpful material thus 
gained is immeasurable. Once he starts to talk, the child will 
give off his poisoned thoughts like the release of pus when a 
wound is lanced. There is often no need to do more than give 
an occasional ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Presently the thoughts come so thick 
and fast the child himself can hardly keep pace with them. But 
he does, and the relief he obtains is such as to cause a noticeable 


The child psychiatrists u 
cure disturbances of though 
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improvement in his behaviour, in mental clarity and even in a 
decrease of physical disability. I have myself used this method . 
of play therapy both singly and in a group. When a group is 
under consideration it is advisable to concentrate on one child 
for observation. One can even join in a game with one or two 
others and out of one eye, as it were, watch the particular child 
needing the therapy. Singly it is, of course, easier. One can give 
the child beads to thread, or cover a table with paper, give 
him bowls of paint ready mixed and let him go ahead. This is 
a particularly good method when the need for outlet is great. 
Let the child use his fingers and he will fulfil his need for ex- 
pression and give useful information which will be a guide to 
the teacher in helping him later. Plasticine is a good activity, 
though it does not give enough activity to some children doing 
play therapy. Much depends on the child, and on how much 
his disability inhibits physical activity. I have found it better 
not to give crayons or pencils to`an inhibited child when doing 
play therapy, as the inhibition often prevents the freedom of 
thought which is a part of the therapy. That is why finger paint- 
ing can be so good. The fingers need the activity, and it helps 
strengthen them and also helps speech, 

I must say here that I do not wish to infringe on the work 
of the psychiatrist. This is a highly specialized job for which 
highly specialized training is needed, and this training does not 
as a rule form a part of the qualifications of a teacher or the 
ability of a parent. But for the retarded child who shows some 
emotional disturbance it can be of great help and needs sym- 
pathy of the particular kind which teachers or special teachers 
must have as part of their equipment, and which is in this 
instance the equal of the skill and training of the psychiatrist. 
By unburdening himself of a poisonous mass of undeveloped 
thought activity which is painful to the child, he can be enabled 
to develop mentally as would otherwise be impossible, Once 
unburdened in this way he usually forgets what he has said and 
so feels ‘better’. If he does remember, it is more as one remem- 
bers a bad dream, and feels thankful it is over. 

k This therapy can be given once or twice in the week accord- 
ing to the need of the child. I have even used it irregularly 
whenever the child seemed to need to unburden himself. It is 
valuable time taken from the job of learning, I know, but it will 
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prove well worth it, because once his thought activity is un- 
hampered and free he will work all the quicker and the mental 
development will be greater. 

Even with such help, however, the resistances a child develops 
take their time to go, and need help. 

Sometimes a child will come eagerly to a lesson and appears 
full of vim and vigour. Suddenly, without any warning, a 
‘blanket’ comes over his eyes. It is as if an electric light had 
been switched off, leaving the child in semi-darkness. He ap- 
pears stupid and sullen. It is of little use to continue or even 
try to do any kind of mental work. One must break the spell 
and lift the ‘blanket’ quickly and forcefully. If lessons have not 
begun, one must do something demanding vigorous action even 
at the expense of forgoing a lesson. I have on such an occasion 
used dancing, and found it restores the child or group (for this 
apathy is ‘infectious’ and a group can get it quickly from one 
child), so that one can go back and do the lesson after all. If, 
however, the lesson has begun, and one has impedimenta on 
the table, such as cards or books, then toss the whole lot up in 
the air, or sweep them off the table on to the floor with any 
exclamation that will make for fun and so rouse the child from 
his state of semi-oblivion. Then make a show of penitence for 
being naughty and allow the child to chastise you, ending up 
by asking his help in picking up the articles and putting them 
back. It may well be that then the lesson can continue. But if 
the child looks wary or falls back again, then put the lesson 
right away and go for a walk. 

It is useless to try to make the child work. It is indeed worse 
than useless, for he will resist so strongly that it may well put 
him off learning. One has to learn to use one’s judgement in 
teaching the retarded child, and to know when he can take in 
learning and when it is folly to try to persuade him to do so. 

Sing force, even of the gentlest kind, can do much damage in 

lS connexion. The child is not in the first place resisting, at 
€ast not for the sake of the resistance. He is for some reason 
Such as fatigue, or an unwelcome association which comes upon 

im, retiring from the conflict that thought would arouse. By 
ng to make him do the lesson one is adding to that conflict, 
ang the child then resists more violently and in developing that 
Tesistance will always exercise it when that particular lesson 
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comes up again. By distracting his attention, however, one is 
helping him to forget his conflict, and it may well disappear 
without recurrence. One must never force the pace with re- 
tarded children. It never pays and always does damage in some 
way. 

There are also physical resistances which need help. A child 
who has had an actual physical disability will continue long 
after that disability has been cured to indulge it and resist using 
the limb or whatever part of his body it may be. In my present 
case, for example, N. was born with Torticollis (more com- 
monly known as wry neck), received the necessary manipula- 
tion and was completely cured. There remained and still remains 
a certain amount of weakness in the arms and the legs, though 
I am not prepared to say how great this is. She resists using 
both arms and legs when any great effort is involved, and it 
took her a long time to realize that she need not be careful how 
she walked, and that there was nothing to prevent her from 
jumping and clapping hands and doing the things which pre- 
viously she could not do. She still resists certain forms of active 
.handwork such as sewing and writing. To a certain extent one 
must account for the delay in action occasioned by the disturbed 
motor functioning; that is, the disturbance between her brain 
and her eyes and hands. But it is only half the battle. The rest 
is pure resistance, and is no less strong because she does not 
really want to resist. 

The one and only way to help this is Nor To INSIST AND TO 
warr; and further still, to do other things to strengthen the child 
mentally. She will in time want to sew or write or knit so much 
that she will overcome her resistance on her own, and will ex- 
perience only such difficulty as is occasioned by the disturbed 
motor function. 

I am of the opinion myself that too much stress can be laid 
on manual work to the detriment of mental development. A 
child who sits sewing or knitting is withdrawn in himself At 
first the effort required to do the work induces concentration; 
but as he acquires a greater degree of skill he does not need to 
concentrate and uses that time to withdraw. I think this is dis- 
tinctly bad for a retarded child if it is allowed to occur often. 
I do not mean that handwork should be ruled out. It should 
be used cautiously as a small part of a weekly timetable and 
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not, as is so often the case, as the mainspring of the week’s 
school work. First of all it should be, as I have already said in 
a previous chapter, work with the hands to develop those hands, 
and only when the child is ready for actual handwork should 
it be introduced. Time is the best healer, we are told, and it is 
certainly true of the retarded child. Given time he will forget 
his resistance and need only a little persuasion to help him over- 
come his genuine disability. ` 

Thus, when a child shows a resistance to use a limb, or to 
talk or hear or see, first of all get full medical advice and help 
as to the cause and cure. Then, having made sure as to the 
cause and achieved what medical degree of cure is possible, 
give activity in games and in play where the child does not need 
to stop and work out how he can cope, so that he need not come 
up against the conflict. The process of stopping and thinking 
before doing is a most useful and essential thing for the retarded 
child, though it must not be indulged too far and one should 
help the child to overcome his need. As he develops mentally 
this need will decrease and in time disappear. 

In conclusion I would say to all parents that they must not 
confuse resistance with obstinacy. It is fatal to think that an 
obstinate child is showing signs of normality. Obstinacy has its 
roots in fear and thus far resembles resistance. But the similarity 
ends there. The child who shows a marked degree of obstinacy 
needs the same kind of cure that a normal obstinate child gets 
~correction and discipline. In the retarded child the habit of 
obstinacy is,an indulgence on his part of his own power over 
People, and as such it is dangerous. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Letters and Numbers 


By the end of a fortnight the habit of lessons should be well 
established, even if the habit of learning has yet to be developed. 
Most retarded children, and this applies equally to all grades, 
welcome the routine that school gives once they have overcome 
the initial resistance, and resent holidays. There are always, 
however, the exceptions to every rule, and the main thing for 
the teacher to remember is that it is never wise to try to hurry 
a retarded child. I have found that, in general, the higher the 
grade of the child, the greater the first resistance to lessons, and 
this resistance often goes side by side with a keen interest. 

Some time during the observation and general training one 
exercise should be chosen for daily repetition. It should be mani- 
pulative, as well as easy, but should require some slight skill so 
that the child can feel pleased and gratified when he has com- 
pleted it. This exercise — the Fives board is a good one — should 
be the first ‘sit down’ thing the child does in the morning. There 
is great value in this daily repetition. It can also be a Colour 
Domino game played with a group or just with the teacher. 
Whatever it is, solo or communal, it provides a good beginning 
: to the day’s work, putting the child into a better frame of mind 
if he begins the day wrong, as small children do on occasion, and 
bolstering the confidence of the weak. 

It is well not to have anything approaching a time-table for 
Some time yet. Always one must remember that the child is far 
More important than the time-table. Many a morning have I 
Prepared a lesson, and even a group of Jessons, to find the child 
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or class so unresponsive that I have abandoned my well-planned 
lesson and given something extempore. Most probably the sub- 
ject has been the same, but the approach had to be altered. 
Occasionally, however, I have abandoned even the lesson and 
given another one instead. That was one of my early mistakes, 
one which I found it hard to relinquish. I would draw up lovely 
lessons in a programme, and it went very hard having to relin- 
quish them. However, I have found it pays to do so and progress 
is, ultimately, better for it. If one tries too hard to push a point, 
the retarded child withdraws from the conflict and takes refuge 
within himself. I have even found it better to introduce some 
kind of game and continue lessons when the mood is changed. 
Assuming that the child has progressed according to plan, he 
is now ready for more detailed and constructive work. Now is 


the time to introduce numbers and letters. The method is the 
same for each. 


NUMBERS 

One should begin with the numbers up to six. There should 
be four of each number, The cards should be large enough to 
attract and hold the child’s eyes. The numbers should be set out 
by the teacher, who says each one as she sets it out thus: 


Pupil(s) (Customer) 


Teacher (Shopkeeper) 


The Teacher should then stand on one side of the table and 
the child, or children, should stand opposite. It does not matter 
if the children are standing with the numbers upside down. 
They will each have their turn at facing them as each takes a 
turn as shopkeeper. The teacher says to child: 


Letters and Numbers EID 

‘Good morning, Tommy, and what can I do for you this 
morning?’ 

The child replies: 

‘Good morning, Miss X. Please may I have a ‘1’ or a 62°?” 
or whatever number he wishes to have. The teacher then gives 
him the number for which he asks. This can be repeated several 
times, then the child puts his numbers back in their correct 
places and takes his turn at being the shopkeeper. When the 
child is thoroughly familiar with these numbers the next three 
can be added, 7, 8, and 9. 

The teacher should at first say the number and hold it next to 
the same number on the child’s card for him to identify. Then, 
when he is a little better at identification, more numbers can be 
added including ‘o’, when he is ready for the number sequence 
game given later. 

This lesson is done separately from counting which is done 
first up to 4, thus: 

1. One stick to be replaced by it. 3. Three ditto. 


2. Two ditto. 4. Four ditto. 


Then the numbers can be added to, as before, up to nine. 
Then counting can be done in groups, thus, each child taking, 
or being given, several sticks and then laying them out each in 
turn, all counting together. These lessons should progress simul- 
taneously so that recognition can come gradually and without 
conscious effort and not until the child, or children, are on 
Number Lotto, should counting in group form be done. This 


avoids confusion as well as helping recognition and memory. 

Letters should be dealt with in a similar manner, and I should 
say here that I find I avoid confusion rather than add to it by 
having the lessons one after the other, but in a different order 
each day. Thus, Monday I will say: 

‘Now we will do numbers.’ 

And when the lesson is over: 

‘Now we will do letters.’ 

Another day I will reverse the order, 
Say which one we do. 


but for some time I will 
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LETTERS 
I start these by teaching the vowels only, thus: 


Pupil(s) (Customers) 


Teacher (Shopkeeper) 


Now play the game of Shop as with the numbers, keeping to 
the vowels only until these are thoroughly learned. At the be- 
ginning and end of each lesson the child or children should say 
the following: ‘These are the vowels, and they come in every word.’ By 
saying this the use of the letters becomes apparent in time. 

When the vowels are thoroughly mastered one can take the 
child or children on to a more difficult game as follows. 


‘These Four are Mine’ 


The teacher should either acquire or make four sets of the 
entire alphabet. Then, starting with six letters only, the cards 
should be dealt out to each child face downwards. Each player 
turns up a card, taking turns. The first four are set out — it may 
be thus: 

a d g 1 
or whichever letters are turned up first. Then each player turns 
up acard and declares it. If the letter is one which is out already, 
the card is put underneath that letter and declared. When the 
fourth card is turned up the appearance may be thus: 


Letters and Numbers LN, 
The four ‘a’s’ are picked up by the player, who says, ‘These four 
are mine’, placing them in a pile by his side as winnings. He then 
puts out another card to take the empty place, and so the game 
goes on until one player has finished his cards. He then claps 
his hands above his head and says: ‘I have won.’ The child feels 
this to be a great achievement, and in addition it is a good 
exercise for him to lift his hands, clap them and say something 
all at one and the same time. 

One can also, if comprehension is sufficient, count the num- 
ber of fours each player has, and the one who has the most is the 
winner. But it can, I find, be confusing, and the fact that a child 
has finished his cards is sufficient to make him feel victorious. 
Any addition can only confuse and irritate him. 

I should add that this game can also be played with the 
numbers. 

My reason for starting with the vowels is that I find children 
acquire spelling much more easily this way, realizing the place 
of vowels in all words. I also teach the script letters first and not 
until these are fully mastered do I introduce the capitals. This 
is not only to avoid confusion, but to teach the child the full use 
of each kind. So many backward children are taught only the 
capitals and when writing do only box printing, and this inhi- 
bits reading as well as putting them apart from normal children 
who are able to read and write in the conventional accepted 
manner. 

Even after the child has mastered his letters and also knows 
his numbers to a certain degree, it is still necessary to have a 
little more exercise in their use before going on to the more 
difficult adventure of words and sums. One therefore abandons 
the game of Shop and goes on to games requiring skill and con- 
centration. It may be necessary to cope with the child’s resist- 
ance to giving up his nice familiar game of Shop. One has, of 
course, to judge the child’s emotional set-up. If one is teaching 
solo and the child shows any resistance to the change accom- 
panied by fear, then go back to the more familiar game for a 
little longer. Then when the child has had time to forget his 
Previous resistance try again. More often than not it will be 
found that the child will not resist this time. If, however, he still 
shows reluctance to play the new game, then patiently and 
brightly explain the glamour and fun of the new game, saying 
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how much more ‘grown up’ it is. This usually works because he 
loves to think he is becoming grown up. To the majority of re- 
tarded children being grown up is synonymous to being normal, 
even though this thought may be more instinctive than any- 
thing else. 

In a group it is much easier to make a change from one 
activity to another which is harder, because children copy one 
another and it is not usual to find an entire group who resist 
the change. 

Here are some games given in the order of graduation, though 
they can be used in different order according to the teacher’s 
inclination and the conditions of work, the kind of pupils, and 
so on. 

Pick and Pair 
One need not start with too many letters or numbers. Lay those 
in use face downwards on the table, taking care that they are 
higgledy-piggledy and not in any sequence. The action of the 
game is that each player turns up two cards and turns them 
down again. As the first couple are turned up, everyone playing 
notes them and where they are placed. If a player turning up 
his first card remembers where its partner is, then he picks up 
the partner and takes the pair as his winnings. This goes on 
until all the cards are picked and paired, and the one who has 
the most pairs has won. This game calls for a great degree of 
concentration and certain children may find it irksome. It is 
easier, of course, if there is more than one child, as in such a 
case a child who is slower can take his time to pick up the game, 
and by losing several times through his slowness may well give 
his mind to it with more skill. It is not wise, however, to play 
this game too often, as it can prove too great a strain and so 
cause bad habits to develop. I refer, of course, to younger chil- 
dren and to those who have a greater degree of inhibition to 
hinder them. 

Now come two games which cover a wide scope. They do a 
great deal more than give a complete mastery of letters and 
numbers. They develop, for instance, a nimbleness of wit which 
18 a great asset to mental development generally. They also 
teach a concept of numbers which aids mental arithmetic and 


later arithmetical work such as multiplication, subtraction, and 
addition. 
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An Instructional Game with the Alphabet 


The pack consists of four complete sets of the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet, and can be played either with the small letters 
or with the capitals. 

The cards, which must be well shuffled, are all dealt out to 
each player, who places them face downwards in a pack in front 
of him, 

The game is played clockwise. 

Each player as he turns up a card names it. If it is an ‘A’ he 
places it in the centre, and when all four “A’s’ are out, the sets 
should be thus: 

A. 
A A 
A 

This avoids confusion when the alphabet mounts up. If he 
turns up a card which follows one laid down by another player, 
thus if he turns up a ‘G’ and finds another player has an ‘F’, 
then he places his ‘G’ on that ‘F’, saying: ‘After F comes Gv If 
his card has no place, then he declares it by name and puts it 
down in front of him. If, however, he fails to notice that his card 
follows one laid down already, then one or more of the players 
calls ‘roucu.’ The culprit then receives a card from each player 
face downwards on his own pack, and also misses a turn. As the 
game is to be rid of one’s cards first, this is indeed a punish- 
ment! In this way the game continues, the four sets in the centre 
having preference. 

The game can be played with half the alphabet or as much 
as the child knows, if it is found that the entire alphabet is too 
much, and letters can be added as familiarity grows. 

When a player has to miss a turn, then he cannot use the card 
he has failed to place until the next time it turns up. Thus, if he 

as missed putting ‘G’ on ‘F’, then he cannot put that ‘Œ on 
the same ‘F’ when his turn to play comes again. But if another 
P turns up, then he can put his ‘G’ on that. 

When this game is familiar it can be played in reverse, thus 
Causing amusement and calling for further ingenuity. One starts 
with ‘Z? and works backwards to ‘A’, saying, ‘After Z comes 


i) 


> and so on. 
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‘Magi’ 
An Instructional Game for teaching both the Numbers and Mental 
Arithmetic 


The first pack consists of four sets of numbers, 1 to 25. There is 
another issue of numbers, 26 to 50. 

The cards, which must be well shuffled, are all dealt out to 
each player, who places them face downwards in a pack in front 
of him. The game is played clockwise. P 

Each player as he turns up a card names it. Ifit is 1, he places 
it in the centre, and when all four 1’s are out, the sets should be 
thus: 


TAD 
I 


This avoids confusion when the sets mount up. If a player 
turns up a card which follows one laid down by another player, 
thus, if he turns up a 5 and finds another player has a 4, then 
he places his 5 on the 4, saying: ‘After four comes five.’ If his 
card has no place, then he declares it by name and puts it down 
in front of him. If, however, he fails to notice that his card should 
follow one laid down already, then one or more of the players 
calls ‘roucu.’ The culprit then receives a card from each player, 
face downwards on his own pack, and also misses a turn. As the 
aim of the game is to be rid of one’s cards first, this is indeed a 
penalty! In this way the game continues, the four sets in the 
middle having preference. 

The game can be played with half the numbers, or as many 
as the child can take, say starting with twelve and working 
gradually up to the full pack as his familiarity with the game 
grows. 

When a player has to miss a turn, then he cannot use the card 
he has failed to place until the next time it turns up. Thus, if he 
has missed putting 5 on 4, then he cannot put that 5 on the 
same 4 when his turn to play comes again. But if another 4 turns 
up, then he can put his 5 on that one, 

When the game is familiar it can be played in reverse, starting 
with 25 and working backwards to 1. And when that is known, 
odd numbers can be used, then even, and then counting in 
threes. In each case it can be done both backwards and for- 
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wards, saying in the first case, e.g. ‘After two comes four, or 
‘Before four comes two,’ or as the case may be. : 
One can, when the child is fully conversant with Magi and its 
variations as given, teach the child simple fractions in sequence. 
Starting with } and going up to 6 in quarter gradations, the 
game can be played backwards and forwards with much enjoy- 
ment on the part of the child. It is necessary to exercise caution 
here. One child may show an aptitude for numbers which is fed 
and developed by this method; another may find it sufficient to 
learn just the numbers without even doing odd and even num- 
bers. As a general rule, however, if patience is exercised and the 
child is allowed to make a certain number of mistakes without 
blame, but just as part of the game, then he will acquire suffi- 
cient confidence to take all these games in his stride. This does 
not, however, include fractions. If the child appears uneasy, 
then abandon them. They need not be an essential, though a 
knowledge of them helps with acquiring a sense of money values. 


So much for letters and numbers. The child can continue, 
whatever his age, to play these games for some time, even when 
later and more advanced education is begun. In fact, he need 
never stop, but can revert to them again and again, the only 
difference being that whereas they are for a time the main 
activity, they later become an occasional diversion when the 
more advanced work is proving a bit of a strain. But not until 
the child is quite confident and happy with both letters and 
numbers should he go on to the greater adventure of words and 
sums, ' 


CHAPTER TWO 


Drawing and Painting 


I should really prefer to call this chapter ‘The use of pencil, 
crayon and paint’. But because the ultimate aim is drawing and 
painting, I use the above designation. 

Children love using paint, even when they cannot paint in 
the real sense of the word. As an activity it has much to offer in 
the way of fulfilment if not of achievement. And with retarded 
children one needs to differentiate most carefully between these 
two things, and to tread most cautiously in the matter of the use 
of pencil, crayon or paint. 

Tt is an accepted everyday thing that the very young child 
loves to scribble. Sometimes he will pretend he is writing, or 
drawing an elephant or a house, when all he is creating is a 
mere jumble of scribbles. A normal child of three or four will 
pass many an hour thus happily occupied, and without the least 
detriment to his future development. As time goes on, and this 
may be even before he goes to school in some cases, the normal 
child begins to evolve his own pattern of drawing, and often 
with a genuine flair, if not actual talent. Whether it be a house 
or a train or a horse, the child’s drawing shows some resemblance 
to the subject. . 

With retarded children this may not be so. All too many of 
them have some motor difficulty which prevents the full use of 
their hands, and whether it be through physical weakness, 
faulty co-ordination or both these things, they take their time 
to achieve any real result, In such cases I find it unwise to allow 
them to scribble too soon or too long, as they then experience 
difficulty in passing on to writing or drawing, difficulty which ' 
often prevents them from ever doing either of these things. 

I usually do not allow a child to start to scribble until he is 
sufficiently developed to have control over his hands or to exer- 
cise self-control when he cannot exercise full co-ordination. This 
may sound odd, not to say paradoxical. Surely, one might con- 
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jecture, if a child can exercise self-control he can co-ordinate his 
motor activities. This does not follow, because the line of de- 
marcation between what is physical and what is mental difficulty 
is not easily determined. If there is interference of any kind 
between brain and hand which does not impede mental activity 
without the use of the hands, then develop the brain more fully 
before trying to develop the faulty co-ordination. That is what 
is meant by self-control. When the child can think correctly and 
order his thoughts in some semblance of coherence which is 
approximate to his mental and maybe even his physical age, 
then one can go on to manual activities such as using pencils 
and crayons. The time for their use should be limited. The usual 
kindergarten blackboard cloth pinned on to a wall will satisfy 
the child’s needs and help him if used in moderation. Give him 
a quarter of an hour at a time for the beginning, going on very 
gradually until he has half an hour, but no longer. Let him do 
what he wishes, and pass no comment unless it is called for, be 
it praise or criticism. If the motor defect is not too great, after a 
period of such activity one will find some semblance of real 
drawing will emerge, to the child’s intense satisfaction. He may 
even begin to form his letters without any tuition, and this 
effort on his own is of immense value, as it bolsters the child’s 
self-confidence and what he learns this way usually remains. 

However, when the motor defect is more serious, even though 
the mental activity is great the child may not be able to pass of 
his own accord from scribble to drawing. Indeed, he may never 
achieve drawing as such. But some help can be given before this 
decision is made, and even then it is possible for him to learn to 
write reasonably well. 

When the child has been doing this scribbling for two or three 
weeks in limited doses, then once or twice in the week try the 
child at copying what you draw. Make it easy and simple to 
follow. If the child is obviously unable to make his hand do this, 
then guide his hand over a large O. Do this often before asking 
him to do the same. But continue with the scribbling, just 
having an occasional five minutes with the child trying to per- 
suade him into writing or drawing. $ 

_After a month or two try to persuade the child into naming 
his drawing, and if the drawing bears no resemblance to what 
he considers it to be, tell him so. Reassure him by saying you 
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know he has been doing a make-believe kind of drawing, but 
tell him at the same time that he will soon be able to do real 
drawing. Then leave the matter over and let him go on scrib- 
bling for another few days, and repeat your question as to what 
his drawing is meant to be. He will, if one perseveres, try hard 
to make something real, and in the end may well achieve it. If 
he does not, the effort will stand him in good stead for learning 
to write. 

On the other hand, by a lack of insistence at the beginning 
the child may well come to writing, if not drawing, in his own 
good time. A good way of doing this is to teach the child to 


type. He then learns to spell and this is half the battle towards - 


achieving writing. 

The important thing to remember is that it is never wise to 
strain a retarded child’s efforts too far beyond his ability to 
achieve. I have found it possible to teach a child, by straining 
him to the utmost, to write after a fashion. But at what a price! 
The strain shows in undue excitability, or in a nervous habit of 
one kind or another. I refer here solely to the child with a mental 
defect, and not to the true mental defective. In the latter case, 
it is possible to achieve all manner of accomplishments, reading, 
writing, embroidery and painting and with a marked degree of 
skill and accuracy and without strain, because, lacking the finer 
intellect, they do not of necessity feel strain so easily. It is cer- 
tainly foolish to say that because a retarded child achieves the 
three R’s with a good amount of accuracy and learns to paint 
drawings and do embroidery well, that he is achieving near- 
normality, or is higher grade than a retarded child who finds 
these things difficult. It is the intellectual achievements which 
mark the child’s mental ability more than his writing or reading 
accomplishments, the difficulty to do which may be due to 
faulty co-ordination and not to lack of intelligence. 

Patience is needed in plenty, not only for the actual teaching, 
but for the need to wait until the child is ready to be taught. 
Not that the child should know that the teacher is waiting! He 
can think it is necessary to learn other things before he does the 
activity which demands more than he can yet give. 


The use of paint is another matter, This need not require skill 
for some time, and using it can be of much material advantage. 
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Covering an entire sheet of paper, as large as ever possible, 
with paint is very satisfying. More than that, it helps co-ordina- 
tion and tranquillizes the child by means of the necessary open 
movements of arms and hands. Let the child do this, at first 
mixing his colours all anyhow, and then with an ever-increasing 
discretion in the use of colour, and let him do this twice a week 
or at least once for some considerable time. 

Paint can be introduced at a much earlier stage than pencil 
or crayon, and one should start by allowing the child to use his 
fingers as brushes. At first he may gaily use the whole hand, but 
gradually he can be persuaded to use the index finger as a brush. 
The game that normal children love to play with blotting-paper 
and! ink, drawing inside a folded paper and then folding the 
paper shut to make a pattern both sides, is good for retarded 
children. Using paint instead of ink, and the finger instead of a 
pen, the child is gratified with the odd pictures one can make, 
and often will try to make a butterfly or a bird or even a funny 
man, with some small success. 

Sometimes one gets a retarded child with a real gift for paint- 
ing. He gives no trouble at all in drawing lessons. All he needs 
is equipment and he may or may not be particular about the 
colours or implements he uses. He will go ahead and produce 
something rare and lovely if left alone. Training should be by 
Suggestion rather than by tuition, or one may frighten the will- 
0’-the-wisp away. It is perilously easy to ‘destroy a gift in a 
retarded child and turn it into something less than ordinary, 
because backward children tend to look to the adult as to a god, 
and will repress their own inclinations rather than go against 
that god. So I repeat that where a genuine gift shows itself 
teaching should be suggestive rather than actual, and apprecia- 
tion should be mildly constructive, not merely a paean of 
admiration. 

As with other forms of handwork, drawing and painting 
should have a firm place in the time-table, but should not take 
too big a place, either in the time of the lesson or the frequency. 
The child retires into himself when drawing and even where a 
real gift is present this can be dangerous. So the time of retire- 
ment should be severely curtailed. 

In fact, apart from the joy of using paint either to make a 
mess or to feel the thrill of moving a brush on paper, painting, 
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like other forms of work with the hands, should have a focus. 
The painting or drawing or crayon effort should be done as 
a present for someone, however feeble the result. 

A good use of crayons can be made by drawing squares in a 
book, thus: 


Green | Pink 


and asking the child to fill in each square with a different colour. 
At first make only two sections, then three, then four, according 
to the child’s difficulty rather than his ability. At first he will 
not keep within the lines at all, but if patience is exercised he 
will develop a sense of ‘distance’, and if all his other remedial 
exercises are being carried on they will help the child in this 
direction, too. A good idea is to let the child make his own book 
out of a few sheets of paper and using a coloured shoe-lace so 
that he need not be inhibited by the needle. He will then use 
greater care in colouring his squares, as he regards the book as 
his in a more personal way than if it is made for him. 


So, by means of equal periods of freedom to scribble and help 
to do real things with pencil, crayon and paint, the child will 
achieve, if not actual merit in drawing or painting, then the 
ability to use his hands and so be able to write. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Words and Sums 


Sometimes, as I have already said, a retarded child will be ready 
to accept words before he is ready to build them. The way to 
recognize this is to try the child out at building simple three- 
letter words round one of the vowels. At first do the building 
with him before he attempts the feat alone. If he then shows the 
slightest confusion, which is quite different from hesitation and 
is in no way connected with stupidity, then abandon word- 
building as unsuitable for that child and go on to word recog- 
nition. The child may return to word-building later. On the 
other hand, the actual building up of even a three-letter word 
may prove too much of a responsibility at any time and to try 
to persevere may only result in producing reading disability. It 
does not matter, because the child will, by accepting the words 
on faith, learn later that they are made up of certain letters in 
a certain order. One good point about teaching word recog- 
nition is that it develops good spelling, because the child grows 
familiar with the whole word before he disintegrates it. 

Presuming that word recognition is being used, the following 
are some games that can be played with words. For these the 
teacher needs to make cards the size of playing cards and write 
the words in script on each card, doing four of each word, in a 
striking fashion. I made my cards in gay colours with the word 
written cross-wise and a bright line above and below pointing 
to the word in the middle. One need not limit the words to the 
simple three-letter words as are usually taught. The words can 
be such as the child’s daily vocabulary includes, such as table, 
dresser, cupboard, pudding, milk, and so on. It is best to start 
with a small number of words, adding a few at a time as the 
words are mastered. 


‘These Four are Mine’ 


This game can be played with words exactly as it was played 
with the letters and numbers (see Part Three, Chapter I). This 
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gives a sense of continuity to the child’s lessons as well as helping - 


him to be adaptable. 


Word-Picture Lotto 


Picture and Word Lotto can be used as in the Matching Game 
mentioned in Part Two, Chapter V, ‘Beginning Lessons’. 
Cards bearing pictures with the name beneath are dealt out 
and one player takes the part as leader (at first this has, of 
course, to be the teacher) and, taking the pile of matching 
words, calls them out thus: ‘Who has a dish? or whatever the 
word may be. The child having it calls out, ‘J have a dish’, takes 
the word and puts it underneath the picture. If, however, it is 
found that too much interest is taken in the picture at the 
expense of word recognition, so that the child is careless how he 
places the word, whether upside down or in the wrong spot, 


this game should be abandoned, as it can cause too much con- 
fusion. 


“Pick and Pair’ 


This can be played also exactly as with the letters and numbers. 
Not too many words should be used to begin with, as it tends 
to cause confusion. Also one has to be careful not to play this 
game too often, as if the child is unfamiliar with the word he 
may not recognise it if it is turned away from him, as it may 
well be if it is far from him or at the opposite side of the table. 
This may inhibit him, in which case the game should not be 
pursued. 

When suitable, however, ‘Pick and Pair’ has distinct advan- 
tages, because it exercises so much more than the child’s brains; 
he must stretch his arms for a card at the opposite end .of 
the table; must pick up the two cards when they match and 
place them beside him in a neat pile; and all this activity must 
go on alongside the brain activity of watching, observing, and 
memorizing. Where these things do not prove a strain they are 


excellent for the child who can take the game in his stride as 
the good fun it is. 


Playing Shop 
It may seem odd to bring up this game -again at a later stage in 
the child’s development. But it is equally good with words as 
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with letters and numbers. Much depends on the type of child 
as well as the age arid ability. One needs gentle treatment be- 
cause of timidity or lack of confidence and this game is then the 
right one to help him over his timidity. Later, when he has 
gained self-confidence, he can try the harder game of “Pick and 
Pair’. In a bigger class one can ring the changes and so give 
each child his chance, and when a game is beyond a child he 
can benefit a great deal and not feel inferior if he is allowed to 
watch rather than to play. If a child needs to be pulled out of 
infancy with a jerk, the following game should be a great help. 


Word Dominoes 

For the purpose of teaching word recognition I find this game 
which I have worked out of considerable value. Words should 
again be chosen which are in the child’s everyday vocabulary, 
at least until he is more at ease with words, when one can 
gradually increase his vocabulary by adding one or two new 
words at a time to this game. One need not worry at all about 
the number of letters or syllables. All that should be borne in 
mind is that simplicity is necessary and to that extent only 
should one limit the choice of words. The familiarity of daily 
usage will add to the interest, and it matters not a whit that the 
child does not at first realize that ‘sh’ makes ‘ish’ and that the 
second ‘c’ in clock is silent. Take about a dozen words in the 
first instance and make doubles of them, thus: 


clock face 
clock face 


Then make single dominoes comprising all the words in the 


doubles, thus: 
clock face l 
face dish ; 


and so on. The game is played as follows. 
I 
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The cards are dealt out, four or six to each player. All the 
doubles are put in one pile face downwards, the dealer putting 
one in the middle to start the game. The rest of the cards are 
put in another pile also face downwards. Then the first player 
has his turn. Say the ‘double’ is ‘dish’. Then if he has a card 
bearing the word ‘dish’ he can put it next to the double, thus: 


dish dish 


dish spoon 


and the next player must put either a card bearing the word 
‘spoon’ or ‘dish’. If a player cannot go, then he puts down a 
card he thinks he does not want and picks another from the pile 
placed by the ‘doubles’ pile, also facedown. So one continues 
until one has a ‘double’ at either end, thus: 


dish dish spoon plate 
dish spoon plate plate 


Then the next player takes another ‘double’, and the game 


continues until either all the cards are used or it is advisable to 
stop. 


Word Lotto 


This is a very good game to play with a child who suffers from 
uncertainty, that is, who cannot immediately accept what he 
knows. Big cards can be made and divided into sections each 
bearing a word. Small cards are made of each word and the 
calling out commences. The child can, when he is familiar with 
the words, take his turn at calling out, and so this game has the 
added advantage of helping enunciation and speech generally. 

Another good game is to set out the words face upwards on 
the table and ask the child to pass each in turn. The eye has to 


be accurate and so is trained b looki but the 
right place first. RS ae sala area 
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These games can be played concurrently and if in a group 
can all take their turn with equal helpfulness. If a child is taught 
alone, then it may be advisable to make a suitable choice and 
not include all. 

They are good for young children, but they will also serve for 
the retarded or defective child who starts lessons late. He is 
already set in habits and is probably mentally sluggish, so that 
these games will stimulate him more than straightforward learn- 


ing would. 


Sums 


The beginning of sums usually needs more of an effort than 
word recognition, mainly because this cannot be made so much 
of a game. I give here the elementary teaching only. 

The child has already played counting as a game. So he 
knows that if he counts out two sticks and then the teacher 
counts out two sticks, and he counts them all, the total will be 
four. I should have said he has found that it is so. It takes a longer 
time for the child to know anything; that is, to keep it in his 
memory for future recognition when mental effort is required as 
well as visual. He can make a game of his sums. Thus: 


The teacher puts down the sum: 
One card bearing the figure 2 


With a stick or a spill making 
the line 
The child, seeing the first figure, 2, picks up two sticks and 
puts them down by the sum; then he sees the figure 1 and puts 
one stick by the other two. Then he picks up all the sticks and 
counts one, two, three. Then he looks in the pile of numbers for 
the figure three, which he puts below the line. Then he has his 
sum, in entirety, looking thus: 

2 || 

T.: 


— 


3 III 


chievement the child has when he has 


And what a sense of a 
done his first sum! 
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The child should continue doing these small sums and the 
games for two or three weeks, according to age and ability. 


Learning to use Money 


It should now be possible to play shop with money, teaching 
first the recognition of all coins under and including one shilling 
and then playing the game of getting and giving change. This 
should be confined to the shilling for a long time, unless the 
ability is clear and uninhibited. One can also use bus tickets as 
exchange value. There’are endless ways of using coins without 
too much effort and in an amusing manner. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Reading 


It needs a tremendous effort, this jump from word recognition 
to the acceptance of words in sentences. However small the sen- 
tence and however simple the subject-matter, it involves an 
enormous effort on the part of the child. This applies as much 
often to the normal child, who often looks at a page and sees 
nothing but a jumble of letters for week after week, then sud- 
denly — hey presto! — the magic wand turns those letters into 
words. And the child can read. 

t The truly mentally defective child, that is the child with an 
impaired brain, often finds it easier to learn to read than does 
his normal brother, and he certainly has less resistance than the 
near-normal child. Resistance, fear, overeagerness even, all 
these things inhibit the child even more than any motor diffi- 
culty which he may have. There is a saying, ‘One can lead the 
horse to the water, but one cannot make him drink.’ So it is with the 
near-normal but retarded child. One can give him all the neces- 
sary help in the mastery of letters, the recognition of words, but 
One cannot make him read. He has to feel the urge, and to feel 
it so strongly that he will not pause to think of his difficulties. 
To a limited extent one can help by stimulating him with 
attractive books. But he must want to read, or all efforts to make 
him try will be hopeless. It is exceedingly difficult to be sure 
just how much of the difficulty is due to resistance and how 
much to incomplete co-ordination between eye and brain. It is 
only by giving each difficulty some help in turn that one can 
help the child over what may become a lasting disability. 


By covering each eye in turn for a period of a quarter to half 
an hour one can help the lagging eyes to work harder and so 
will help the co-ordination. 


they will accept what they see. That will h ; 
a The resistance can be overcome by giving him a very attrac- 
tive book with pictures and thus tempting him to try to find out 
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what they mean. Also by pretending he can do more, and saying 
three words to his one, it is often possible to lead him on to 
reading without him realizing it too fully to inhibit his efforts. 
I do not worry too much about using the recognized readers. 
Good as they undoubtedly are for the normal child, for the near- 
normal they are often not sufficiently striking. Another thing I 
find helpful is to give different books each time, including, say, 
three, and thus keeping the child interested and not allowing 
the subject-matter to become so familiar that he reads without 
his eyes; that is, he says what he believes to be there. And if his 
memory is exceptionally good, as so often is the case with re- 
tarded children, he will soon get to know the wording if he 
reads the story too often. To a certain extent this memorizing 
can be useful. When playing picture lotto with words and other 
games, the child’s memory can help him to know the words 
without reading them each time. But once he has begun to read 
this can be dangerous and may lead him to guess when he can- 
not remember rather than employ his lazy eyes. 

Once the child has begun to read, it should be done twice 
every day in small quantities. He can begin to read street 
names, advertisements, names over shops, and so on. This will 
prove so interesting and practical that he will go on doing it on 
his own. 

If, however, the child shows fear and strain, it is well to leave 
reading until a little later. Often it happens that a child starts 
a new lesson, such as reading, with great glee, and suddenly 
stiffens with resistance. Stop the lesson immediately, even if the 
child shows temper, and introduce another activity. The tem- 
per, if it does appear, will be brief and forgotten in the new 
lesson, and later on he will return to reading without the pre- 
vious resistance. 

Itis never wise to promise parents end-of-term results in actual 
accomplishments of the three ‘R’s’. Often the child surprises the 
teacher by his progress; on the other hand, one is disturbed by 
the lack of effort and achievement. End-of-term reports, there- 
fore, are of very little value where retarded children are con- 
cerned. It is a long-term view that should be taken. I always tell 
a parent ‘I will promise to make Jour child into a worth-while adult,’ 
and this means either normality or near-normality, But I cannot 
and will not promise to force the child beyond either his abilities 
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or his desire. The child may wisely resist because he suffers from 
too great an effort, and without indulging one can be guided by 
such resistance at such a time. 

To return to the recipe this book is outlining, the ingredients 
onat be added cautiously, and plenty of time allowed for assimi- 
ation. - 


The following game is a great inducement to reading without 

effort. 
Storyette 

Four cards should be made of the articles, nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, The choice of words rests with the teacher 
if she makes the cards, and she can add more as the child’s 
vocabulary and reading ability develops. To begin with, just 
sufficient words for a small one- or two-sentence story are 
enough. 4 

The cards are dealt out as in the other games. The principle, 
too, is much the same, i.e. that each player tries to be the first 
to be rid of his cards. The first player turns up à card. If it is 


either an article or pronoun, he can put it out. If not he puts it 


down face upwards in front of his face-downwards pile, and 
declares it. The players each continue in turn to lift a card and 
declare it. If it can go either in the middle or on someone else’s 
pile, it should be placed in the correct spot. If a player misses, 
the others can call ‘roves’ and each player gives the culprit a 
card as penalty. He also misses a turn. To go on someone else’s 
pile it must form a coherent phrase. If, for example, one player 
turns up an article The, and the next player turns up a noun, 
dog, then the second player puts dog on top of the. Again, if a 
player turns up cat, and another player turns up was, the second 
player puts was on cat. The middle, as in the other games, takes 


preference, thus: 


First word The 
Next iis 074) cha day 
3 33 < is 
. fine. d 


br] 33 & 
e other, but hori- 


But the words are not placed one below th 


zontally, as read, thus — The day is fine. y J 
When the idea of sentence formation 1s familiar, then two 
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sentences can be built. This can be continued until a storyette 
is formed. 

At the beginning, and maybe for some little time, the brightest 
of retarded children may need a lot of help in this game. Do not 
be discouraged and think the child is deriving no benefit. He is 
learning and waiting for his self-confidence to grow sufficiently 
to enable him to act without help. It may well not be suitable 
for young children, even though they may be bright, as it 
involves a good deal of concentration. The teacher must exer- 

. cise discretion on her own in this matter, as much depends upon 
the individual child, as well as on the degree of disability he 
` may have. 

Another version of the same game is to use a well-loved story- 
book. Even when the child cannot read, he knows which story- 
book he likes you to use when reading to him and knows which 
story, too. Open it at a suitable place where the sentences are 
not too long, deal out the cards and then play the game of 
finding each word in the sentence chosen. In fact, the order in 
which these games are played can be left to the teacher, but 
both are extremely helpful. 

} Like all the others, the two games just described help to train 
nimbleness of wit and observation as well as to teach reading. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Writing 


The teaching of writing is not a thing to be forced on a retarded 
child. One must prepare him for the idea of using his hands to 
write, for both, of course, come into play. One must strengthen 
the weakness resultant on bad co-ordination in other less direct 
ways first, by actual physical exercise ofa remedial nature, by 


` the use ofa Solitaire board as previously described in an earlier 


chapter, and by dancing and sewing. 

When the fingers are more capable and the eyes show an 
ability to direct those fingers, then one can go ahead. It is a very 
good idea to start the child on the P.N.E.U. principle of pattern- 
making with pen and ink or crayons. If taken carefully and skil- 
fully through a course of such exercises, the child should develop 
a good clear hand. One has, of course, to be most careful that 
obsession with the exercises does not impede the child from 
accepting the next stage of writing, the formation of letters. And 
it should be borne in mind that retarded children are every bit 
as individual as are normal, and that therefore though this 
method may well suit one child, it may not be the slightest use 
to another. That is another point in favour of not being in too 
much of a hurry to teach writing, or rather of waiting patiently 
until the child shows he is ready. Because by waiting one can 
have time to assess the child’s character and to know which 


method is the best to use. 
_ It may seem peculiar as we: 
ing different methods of writin 


1] as impossible to consider teach- 
g in one class. I can only reiterate 
that I have found it possible, and refer yet again to the group 
system, whereby each group can have not only individual acti- 
Vities but different methods in one activity. For some children 
it is far better to give them cardboard shapes and let them guide 
a pencil in wavering pencil round that shape, and to allow them 
to go on doing this until the hand gains steadiness. For another 
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it may be best to guide the child’s hand on a blackboard, making 
huge letters. This, again, may inhibit another child who prefers 
to work his way through scribbling to-writing, or who can learn 
best by doing the patterns first. It is all a matter of judgement. 
A child whose hand is unsteady through a bad motor connexion 
may well feel frustrated if he tries to draw round a shape. He 
may feel confidence if you guide his hand in making huge letters 
in chalk on the blackboard. One has to consider the individual 
child and then one can get an all-round good result. 

Once writing has been achieved it should be persevered with 
as often as the time-table allows. It should be as a writing lesson 
pure and simple, and for this purpose it is good for the child to 
do copywork. Spelling should never be allowed to interfere with 
the writing lesson as such. They should be separate considera- 
tions, and should not be joined until the child is sufficiently con- 
fident in both writing and spelling. Even in a more advanced 
stage, when a child is able to write a letter, if he is composing 
that letter unaided no attention should be paid to misspelt 
words. He may not be able to concentrate on too many things 
at once, and to expect him to do so is to court disaster in all 
efforts. On the other hand, if spelling is developed sufficiently 
in the reading games, then he may become an instinctive good 
speller, and so that effort will present no difficulties to him. One 


branch of education helps another, and good sound general 
training helps them all. 


man 


CHAPTER SIX 


Music and Rhythm 


It is an accepted fact that all backward children are ‘musical’, 
and music plays a large part in their education. By ‘music’ I 
mean the use of singing and games sct to music. Musical train- 
ing, either in appreciation or in the use of an instrument, is 
much rarer. The child’s incoherence and lack of co-ordination 
make precise education in music exceptionally difficult. 

s There are many backward children who would be greatly 
improved both mentally and physically by some modified ver- 


sion of musical education and even in the use of a musical 


instrument. And although so far the education of backward 
the practical manual acti- 


children has made most progress in 
vities, I maintain that many such children would not only be 
improved by musical education, but would turn out in some 
cases to have genuine talent. i 

So far I have only used partial musical education with back- 
ward children. By this I mean that for a limited period I have 
taught groups, dancing, introducing modified versions of Greek 
dancing as well as cabaret or mime. In one case I was able to 
take a group of beginners for a full term and even in that short 


time the results were highly interesting and full of promise. 


Quite apart from cases of talent, dancing as well as musical 
drill can be used to great advantage with all backward children. 
Mime is a thing at which they excel. It satisfies their emotional 
needs and through it one can teach a host of things, the most 
important being correct posture. 

Remedial work can be done to music, and in certain cases of 
temper ending in uncontrollable tears I have used music as a 
sedative to good purpose. I have found the following methods 
help physical disability and increase mental alertness. 

I work entirely by gramophone. By this means J am able to 
join in with the children and also I can have full orchestral 
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works as well as single instrument music. I either choose a suit- 
able record myself or else let the child choose his own. A record 
of nursery rhymes is good for teaching a child separately. 

Having chosen the record I tell the child to lie down on the 
floor. If he is too unrelaxed, naturally I first of all put on a suit- 
able quiet record to which he can listen, lying down. This is 
usually needed only for cases of uncontrolled excitement, and 
even then the need goes fairly soon. These exercises are all done 
with the child lying down. 

When he is relaxed I put on the record. Then I work his arms 
and legs slowly in turn to the music. The speed increases daily 
but should not be too quick at any time. At first I give only 
gentle swinging motions, without any particular method. After 
a session or two, however, I insert some activity which the child 
cannot do himself. I have found that children who cannot lift 
their legs readily and who therefore walk badly are greatly 
helped by my lifting their legs and lowering them to rhythmic 
music. Muscles can be developed and strengthened this way- 
The teacher does all the work, moving the child’s limbs this way 
and that, rolling him over and back, lifting him and dropping 
him gently. All the time the child is interested, however little, in 

, this unwonted activity, Slowly the idea comes with the increased 
muscular strength that he can do these movements himself and 
he gets great delight from the doing. 

The use of a bar in remedial work is of immense value and 
one similar to that used in a ballet school should be attached to 
a wall at a suitable height. Holding and relaxing the hold on the 
bar helps to strengthen feeble hands, and later this exercise can 
be done to music. Other good exercises on the bar are balancing 
and swinging backwards and forwards with hands on the bar 
and lifting the feet up to touch the bar. 

With a group one can have great fun in mime. Their sense of 
rhythm increases with time and with muscular development, 
and one can act stories one has told to music with much success. 
Here again, as in reading, too exact teaching defeats its object. 

f Set dances can be taught, like the minuet, gavotte or polka, 
mainly by imitation and following drill and exercises, Gipsy 
aiid is popular, and the use of a tambourine can be encour- 
aged. 


I have used the ‘dance form’ to help behaviour difficulties. 
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Often, especially with one or two children, a bad mood inter- 
feres with lessons to such an extent that progress is impossible. 
I have then abandoned the lesson and worked out the bad mood 
to music. It usually ends with the child or children laughing at 
their own folly. Quarrelling to music, aping the gestures of tem- 
per and sulkiness, making friends again and just being silly, all 
these things done to music help the child to overcome his folly 
and to work out his irritation. One has, of course, to avoid obses- 
sional enjoyment here as in all other activities. But the benefit 
is inestimable. The dance form helps to conquer behaviour 
difficulties as no amount of correction can, and although there 
are times when firm disciplinary measures must be taken to 
conquer tantrums the use of music helps to lessen frayed nerves 
on the part of both teacher and pupil. 

I find it inadvisable to teach pure dancing to retarded genu- 
inely mentally defective boys. Marching to music, musical drill, 
mock fencing, these are all beneficial to boys and girls alike. But 
to give boys the daintier dances such as the minuet or even the 
polka, I find detrimental to the assertion of their masculinity. 
Mime can be used, but only advisedly, and all other forms of 
Greek or Cabaret dancing should be severely ignored. Only in 
exceptional cases where a real gift of dancing occurs or where 
more quiet is needed, can an exception be made to this rule 
where boys are concerned. 3 ; 

So much for dancing and movement to music. Everyone 
knows how much backward children enjoy a percussion band 
and how much pleasure they derive from singing lessons and 
community singing. These are all included in the educational 
routine of backward children and so no more need be said about 
them here. 

Musical appreciation is a thing that can give much satisfac- 
tion and benefit, but I do not consider it a thing that can be 
inculcated. It can be trained, but it cannot be taught. The child 
with whom I am now working, a near-normal who has every 
chance later of being quite normal, is showing an appreciation 
of music that is quite above the average for her normal age, 
which is seven. She is not an isolated instance. I have found 
backward children of all grades able to appreciate music in a 
really deep sense. — 


One starts by having the music on, either a record or the 
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radio, while the child is doing ‘free play’. I have found, to quote 
only one example, that the child stopped playing to listen, and 
gradually even came to appreciate different composers. 

Backward children are quick to seize an advantage. If they 
realize they are pleasing an adult by displaying any emotion of 
like or dislike they will invariably do so. It is advisable, there- 
fore, not to be too positive in one’s own likes and dislikes at first. 
When the appreciation proves genuine then one can train it 
along any particular channel. Until then the child should be 
allowed his individual taste in music, though the teacher can 
say if it is not to her taste. Listening to music can be a splendid 
training for concentration and alertness and can also help chil- 
dren who are mentally unstable in hearing, but in cases of acute 
mental deafness this is much more difficult. 

Ifa child is found to fidget while listening then listening alone 
is not suitable for that child. He will only develop nervous 
habits. In such a case action to music is best. But there are cases 
where listening to music is of the greatest benefit. 

It is by no means as impossible as some people imagine for 
backward or mentally defective children to learn to play the 
piano. One should not be too hidebound in one’s method of 
teaching, nor too demanding of results, I am quite sure that 
many such children could learn to play, and to play well, if only 
they begin early and are cautiously taught. 

There are cases of subnormal children, particularly Mongols, 
who have a natural gift for dance movement. Such children will 
improvise beautifully to music. They learn best by watching or 
Joining in with a partner and this means that real training in 
dancing is much more difficult. I have seen some older girls who 
would, I am sure, have shown positive talent which could have 
been used to some purpose if they had received early and cau- 
tious training. I am increasingly aware of the talent that lies 
underneath mental defect. It takes too much time as well as 
patience to develop this talent individually. More’s the pity! 
One of the things that I hope to achieve by my method of train- 
ing and education is to develop the child early enough to be 
able to accept a form of modified specialized training which will 
help him to use his talent. Time alone will show if this is possible. 
Though I feel sure it is, I have still to prove it. And Time is my 
enemy as well as my friend in this. 


PART FOUR 


CHAPTER ONE 


A New Idea 


Copy of Lecture given on rst October,.1949, at the William 
Morris Hall, Wimbledon, to the Association of Parents of 
Backward Children (Southern England Branch) 


I am often asked what made me choose this work. It is a difficult 
question to answer, because I am not conscious of having ever 
made the choice. Indeed, I do not remember a time when I was 
not interested. My sister still teases me by reminding me of the 
time when, as a child of ten or maybe twelve, I brought home 
a group of ‘unwashed, untended and obviously uncared for chil- 
dren who were all ‘odd’, to put it mildly, right into a party she 
was holding! I don’t myself remember that incident, but I do 
know that my choice grew up along with me. 

So many little things came to make up this method of mine, 
{f memory of childhood when I saw what I 


starting with a far-o 
know now to be a melancholic Mongol who stared and stared 


at me unblinkingly. Childlike, I, of course, stared back indig- 
nantly at first, but soon the indignation vanished and I felt 
sorry, terribly, terribly sorry, and I wondered what could be 
done to dispel that awful unreasoning anguish in the child’s . 
eyes. Then there is the story above, when I tried to help a group. 
There were many of those groups in my childhood and girlhood, 
and I doubt if I did as much for them as I did for myself. I 
learned a lot from them, that I do know, and so jt went on, and 


memory piled on memory, to be stored for use much later on. 
K 145 
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I remember during the war teaching a group of evacuated 
mentally defective children. They were a mixed group both in 
age and type. There was a dear little Mongol boy of six. He 
could not talk, and was not very good at walking, but he was 
. full of ideas, bless him. That the ideas went wrong was not the 
poor little fellow’s fault. He wanted achievement. He wanted to 
throw things, and throw he did. Various adults tried to stop 
him, to no avail. He would cease for the moment and mutter 
quietly to himself, but as soon as the eagle eye of authority left 
him off he was again throwing. 

I decided to throw with him. Obviously it was a thing he had 
to do, and it meant something to him, if only in satisfaction. So 
I played throwing for a brief period each morning. One result 
was immediate. Having the gratification not only of achieve- 
ment but of sharing that achievement, he ceased to throw at any 
other time of the day. And that continued. So long as I threw 
with him for a period in the morning he was happy, and he 
began very soon to remind me if he thought I had forgotten. 
Another thing I noticed and felt to be important. He threw a 
definite number and no more. One day it might be five, another 
seven, but no more. From that I realized he had an idea of num- 
bers, and I began to count with him. This gave him immense 
gratification and he began to try and say the numbers, with 
limited success but with great pleasure. So it went on for some 
time, but it was always he who set the limit and nothing I could 
do would persuade him beyond that limit. 

Foolish play, some people called it when they watched me; 
foolish, and a waste of time! Not so the Matron under whom I 
worked. She realized the value of that play in helping other 
children, and she watched my methods always with interest. 
There was another boy, older, who suffered from infantile para- 
lysis. His hands were twisted and so were his feet. He had next 
to no sight, and had been in and out of hospital the whole of 
his nineteen years, so that he had had no education at all. The 
Matron helped him to learn to go up- and downstairs. She 
helped him to eat correctly and sit correctly, and to talk a little 
less belligerently than was his wont. Poor boy! He had a good 
brain ~ in fact, a more than good brain, as I found later — and 
his mental defect was in that his thought processes were very, 
very slow, but his reasoning — that was very, very clear. I thought 
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it would be of interest to see how far I could go with him. As he 
was grown up I putit to him. Should we try to help him to learn 
to read and write? At first he was too bad-tempered, too sullen 
to respond, but then he became interested in spite of himself. 
To cut a long story short, we worked together, he and I, in the 
evenings when the younger ones had gone to bed, and three 
months later that boy, with twisted hands and next to no sight, 
wrote an airgraph to a relative out East! And it was passed by 
the Post Office. The poor boy cried with pleasure! 

There are some people who consider that the parents are the 
last people to be consulted in connexion with their retarded off- 
spring. It is the idea of these people that the emotional con- 
nexion between the parent and the child is too great a barrier 
for the parent to be able to help the child. While I must admit 
that there are such parents, I do maintain that they are the 
minority and not the majority. Indeed, I have found through- 
out the years of my work that the parents are all anxious and 
eager to do what is right with and for their handicapped chil- 


dren, and to do it in the right way. That they do not know, in 
short, that each and every parent is not a specialist in the care 
be remedied and not 


of retarded children is something to 

scorned. I do not mean or intend that parents should become 
specialists. But I do most earnestly believe that a certain amount 
of knowledge plus mother love and understanding can work the 


most wonderful miracles. 
As conditions are at presen 
making a virtue of necessity. 


t it seems to me that it is a case of 
I do not need to tell you that we 
are living in difficult times. The needs of all children are so - 
great that it must be very many years before even a small part 
of them are gratified. There is no point here in my going into the 
whys and wherefores. The Association of Parents of Backward 
Children is looking after those problems most ably. But even 
when they succeed in winning. authorities over to help your 
children, and I do sincerely wish them all success and quickly, 
too, even then it must still take a considerable time before there 
are enough schools for all your children. Having accepted that 
fact, one must consider what is to be done for the subnormal 
children who cannot get into any school. Are they to be de- 
prived of all help? Must one sit down and say, ‘The parents can 
do nothing; they are too emotional as well as too busy to do 
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anything; therefore nothing can be done?’ I repeat, must one 
sit down and accept this failure? Must one give in and allow these 
poor children to drift aimlessly through their lives, a nuisance 
to themselves and their families and a drain on the family re- 
sources? No, no, and again no. I am sure no parents would wish 
that to happen. Therefore I come back to what I said before, 
that it is a case of making a virtue of necessity. All parents must 
consider how best they can cope with their retarded children. 


First of all let us consider the mother who is at home with the 
usual family concerns and harassments of washing, cooking, 
and generally caring for the family. In addition she has the 
retarded child on her hands all day, and is at her wits’ end to 
know how to cope. What can she do with him all the long day? 
He is a nuisance, nagging at her inner and outer consciousness. 
He cannot amuse himself for long, and she has neither the time 
nor the energy to amuse him. If left unwatched he is apt to get 
into mischief, and sometimes the mischief is serious. What is she 
to do? First of all, I would advise any mother — try to enjoy your 
child! Yes, I mean just that! The trouble is there whichever way 
you take it, so why not take it pleasantly? There is much plea- 
sure, I can tell you, to be gained from a backward child if one 
goes the right way about it. But one must'first accept his back- 
wardness as a difficulty, but not an insuperable one. Let him 
Jom in your worries as well as your pleasures. If you have an 
accident, spill something precious or break something valuable, 
let the child commiserate with you. You will find that your 
worry eases and you will be smiling with the child. There is a 
good deal to be said for the old adage that a trouble shared is 
a trouble halved. Then let him help you. Find some little thing 
he can do, and if his feebleness is too great for him to do any- 
thing big, then when he has finished his small task let him 
watch you. Watching you do things will help him tremendously 
and keep him under your eyes. 

I know how troublesome i 
a child keeps asking questio 
allowing him to play elsew 


t can be if one has work to do and 
ns. But it is far less troublesome than 
z here and to be wondering all the time 
if he is up to mischief, so that you run backwards and forwards 
and achieve next to nothing. It is the lesser of the two evils, and 
the evil can turn into good, because the child through watching 
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and asking even foolish questions can learn and so be of real 
help to you. 

If your child has a tendency to snatch at things, then give him 
some sorting to do while you have to be busy, and he will go on 
happily, especially if he feels the sorting will help you. 

I have had letters from parents asking how they can cope with 
their children’s destructive habits. They love to tear up things, 
and usually it is something valuable and essential. I would sug- 
gest that you do not discourage this habit, but rather use it to 
good purpose. Make a definite time in the day for him to tear 
up old letters or newspapers and put the bits into the dustbin. 
That alone will help, but one can do more, one could ask the 
child to remove the stamps with care — in some towns the col- 
lection of old stamps can be of use to certain charities. These and 
any other ideas you yourself may have will gratify your child’s 
need to destroy, turn it into a useful and not entirely wasteful 
channel, and keep him happily occupied for a period. Choose 
your time for this and any other solo activity. Make it when 
you need to concentrate on your work. Then your child will feel 
so proud. You are busy and so is he. Your work is needed and 
so is his. A 

I know, however, that very many parents are coping quite 
well and find their backward children very little trouble. What 
is really troubling them is that their children are not being 
educated and they feel unequal to the effort of teaching them. 
This is where my new idea may be helpful. I would say to parents, 
if the authorities cannot find aschool for your children, make one 
for yourselves! You do not need to be specialists. You have love 
and understanding on your side, and I offer you my method. It, 
is not necessary to have training of any specialized kind to use 
that. Indeed, it was with such a thought as I am now giving you 
that I wrote my guide introductory* to help parents to weld 
the child completely into the family pattern and so find him a 
blessing instead of a nuisance, even a beloved nuisance. 

Why should not some of the parents get together and discuss 
the hows and wheres? I am not suggesting they should set them- 
selves against the authorities; on the contrary, I am sure the 
authorities will be pleased and interested if you help yourselves 
until they can help you. Perhaps one of you has a suitable room, 

* (The Retarded Child : A Guide for Parents’, Staples Press Limited, 1949, 3° 6d 
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perhaps another has a little more time to spare. Another of you 
can play a piano and help that way. You could form your chil- 
dren into a suitable group or into several groups, with one or 
other of you, or several of you in turn, using my method to 
educate the group. I deliberately avoid the word teach. It can 
be frightening to lay people who have no suitable training. You 
do not need to adopt an attitude. With a friendly atmosphere 
you will not have overmuch trouble with discipline, and com- 
mon sense and good fellowship will do the rest. My method is 
elastic. That is important to you housewives. Lessons need not 
be at the same time each day for any definite lengthy period. 
They can be fitted in to suit your other duties and the child will 
not tire and you can get on with your work. Two of the three 
‘R’s’, at first known as letters and numbers, can be taught 
through games described in my little book. Iam hoping soon to 
have these games manufactured and for sale at a reasonable 
cost. But these games not only teach as they are played; they 
provide real pleasure. Played as games with Mummy and any 
other person who will join in, they are the greatest fun. Grown- 
ups can make mistakes, which not only amuses the child but 
helps his self-confidence. And what is more important, the 
grown-up can really enjoy playing, as I know from my own 
experience. Interspersed with other activities which the adult in 
charge can determine, these games are of immense value in de- 
veloping nimbleness of wit as well as giving a true concept of 
numbers and words. Addition and subtraction are learned with- 
out realization and so without resistance or fear. 

A I do most earnestly ask parents everywhere to think over my 
idea and see what they can do to help themselves. By forming 
such groups they can lead to further things such as group meet- 
ings and concerts, and so on. There is no end to the good work 
they can do so long as they join together and share the duties. I 
know 1t means extra work. That I could not doubt. But I know 
it will bring extra pleasure, too, and parents will enjoy watching 
their children expand as they learn. 

So what about it? Why not give your children a chance to 
learn and to learn happily, a chance to develop and to do so free 
from fear, a chance to enjoy life with a group instead of living 
in dismal isolation and a constant state of frustration, and with a 
group thatis not too bigto allow of individual attention. Why not? 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Grave and Recurrent Error 


As I said in my Introduction, and again in a previous chapter, 
my interest in backward children goes back a long way, to when 
I was a schoolgirl. My feeling then was that if only I could get 
behind the ‘oddness’ I could find the real child and so make 
them better. That, in essence, is still my. feeling, though as my 
vocation grew stronger with my experience it is naturally more 
coherent and more reserved. 

Notwithstanding the natural caution one must display in all 
cases, in order not to raise false hopes, I now not only feel, I 
Know that it is really possible, more often than not, to knock 
down that artificial barrier of ‘oddness’ and to reveal the true 
spirit of the child. Once revealed that spirit will, with sym- 
pathetic and specialized help, blossom into full flower. 

That is what I claim my method can do. 

It is not merely a matter of training and school learning, it is 
much, much more. It is a development of mind, character, per- 
sonality, call it what you will, that little extra something that 
marks a child as normal instead of different from his brethren. 

Unfortunately not all children can be helped. There are those 
for whom even medical skill can do but little. They are tragic 
indeed, some of them, whose brain centre is so badly damaged 
that there is little that can be done to help them to indepen- 
dence. 

But I speak now of the others, the children of no-man’s-land, 
as I call them. They are often so near to normal that the parents, 


having no choice, take the risk ofsending them to normal school. 
Sometimes they even manage to pass by without undue injury, 


but more often they show the strain and develop physical as 
well as mental weaknesses as they grow older. They are often, 
because of their near-normality, nobody’s business, and so de- 
teriorate into an appearance of mental defect that is sad, because 
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they look worse and behave much worse than they ever were. 
They are the subject of this recurrent and grave error, too. 

Often these children take on a form of defence mechanism as 
self-protection which, if they but knew it, is their worst enemy. 
They retire from a world which they find unfriendly or unlovely. 
They appear then as much worse than they are, with a much 
lower intelligence than they actually possess. Often they appear 
as hopeless, lacking concentration and thought, lacking any in- 
terest in their surroundings and looking as if indeed the mind 
were absent. They are the tragic ones. They cannot often keep 
pace even in a special school, and with the classes overcrowded 
and teachers harassed almost beyond endurance, one cannot 
wonder at that. So the poor child is sent home and the mother 
is told her child is ‘ineducable’. i 

Ineducable. What a stigma to attach to any child with so 
little to go on. It is like the cook blaming the cake for getting 
burnt when she has been careless or forgetful. The authorities 
and the teachers do their best, and that their best is so insuffi- 
cient is not always their fault. These children on their own’ 
showing need more than special help, they need extra-special 
help, and this cannot be given in the existing schools, ergo, they 
are ‘ineducable’. 

That is one group, or type. There are others. There is the 
child who is destructive or restless, and in a big class this is.a 
difficulty; his mental scope being beyond his own comprehen- 
sion, let alone his ability, he becomes an anti-social nuisance. 
There is, again, the type of child who reasons well enough until 
lessons begin. Then reasoning flies out of the nearest window, 
and stupidity, so it seems, remains. Onée again there comes the 
verdict, ineducable! Because the other children, that great 
majority, need the teacher’s attention to the exclusion of the 
poor minority. 

Special schools are not enough as they are at present. They 
cater well enough for a category, but all the children must fall 
into the one category or fall out, and then it is hopeless! Hope- 
less it is, indeed, to try and put all children into one category. 
To try and classify such children into two types and no more, 
into educable and ineducable, that is wrong. Johnny can read 
but not write; Tommy vice-versa; Annie can smile but not 
understand long sentences; Winnie is solemn and appears to do 
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well, but stops, stolid and tearful, when she is weary or, shall 
we say, stupid? 

No, let us avoid such mistakes, such grave error, such recur- 
rent error. 

I appeal, first and foremost, for delayed classification. Because 
a child makes a poor showing either at an Intelligence Test or 
in a daily class, one must not mark him willy nilly as a mental 
defective. One must make more than sure, if that could be, that 
there is no underlying reason, physical or mental, for his in- 
ability, which when helped correctly will disperse that inability. 

I appeal secondly for another type of schooling. It exists in 
miniature, here and there, throughout the country. There are 
schools for the education of subnormal children. But I object to 
that word, subnormal. How dare one be so sure that because a 
child is hindered to the extent of being slow and unaware it 
follows that he is less than normal? 

That has been my cry through the years. That is why as well 
as how I came to formulate my method as outlined in this book. 
I am still working on branches of higher education, because I 
feel strongly that children who are impeded and have:a bad 
beginning can nevertheless be helped to conquer their impedi- 
ment and by specialized education attain a, sufficiently good 
standard of scholarship to help them to take a normal place in 
the world. I am trying to save children from the stigma of certi- 
fication, of too early and too hasty as well as too ill-considered 
diagnosis. I want to keep them free from these labels until one 
is sure beyond a shadow of a doubt that they do need the label 
for their own protection. Too many have it now who do not 
need it, to whom, indeed, it is a curse that holds them from the 
light of a full and usefully happy life. 

Nine cases out of ten will prove to be far too close to nor- 
mality to deserve the title M.D. Nine cases out of ten will reach 
maturity in a real and full sense and so become useful citizens 
and not a charge on the community. Develop the personality 
first and then consider scholarship. Probe the mind first and let 
out all the dank and festering thoughts which have accumulated 
in the poor child’s mind because of environmental factors and 
because he could not cope. He knew no better, then, than to 
allow the poisoned thoughts to develop. Yes, I do admit that. 
He knew no better until he was helped. But he could be helped to 
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know better. That is what education and training for all retarded 
children must achieve. It must bring their minds, their hearts 
and spirits out into the open, and then they have a full chance 
of growing like all other children into normal human beings. 

Let us, then, call children such as these retarded, or back- 
ward. Let us, even if such be the case, talk of arrested develop- 
ment. But never, never should we talk of blocked development. 
One way or another they should receive all the help they need 
to enable them to help themselves to develop. That is what their 
education should be. It should be the guiding light in any school 
for retarded children; that they need help, but are not limited; 
and that not until adolescence is reached, if then, should one 
admit any degree of defeat, or admit that a child is in truth 
mentally defective. And that should be done only when it is for 
the child’s own good and protection, as it can be on occasion. 

Parents, teachers and all who are concerned with the welfare 
of retarded children, beware of too early and too definite classification. 
Throw the stigma aside and you can then forge ahead and help 
the child in a positive way towards normalization, 


The method outlined in this book is still growing. There is 
still much to be considered and weighed in the formulation of 
i her and advanced education which I am convinced can be 
given ın a suitable form. With much of my method there is 
nothing new to the average teacher. It is in the doing that the 
new approach lies. And itis a new approach that is needed, an 
entirely different method i 


Every game that is described, every bit of instruction about 
coping with behaviour difficulties, all are an integral part of the 
whole method. Sums are not taught as such until the child is so 


that they become as familiar to the child as his own hands, and 
indeed they may well be more familiar, In this unhurried spirit 
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of fun and co-operative games the child’s mind matures as well 
as his brain and so he is fitted for higher forms of education. 


Such a method as I outline cannot be carried out in a normal 
school. Indeed, these retarded children suffer as much from 
being with completely uninhibited and normal children as with 
genuinely mentally defective children. In either case the re- 
tarded child cannot cope. His mental mechanism is so delicately 
constructed that it is all too easily disturbed. His more able 
brothers and sisters, therefore, consider him stupid, while his 
decidedly inferior brothers send him foolish with an overcon- 
fidence he cannot uphold in achievement. That there is danger 
in both these things is obvious. Retarded children need not only 
special teaching, but extra-special schools. I know all the diffi- 
culties that face the harassed authorities. But sooner or later it 
must be faced, this need of a better way of education for the 
rétarded child. It is urgent, not only to save the country from 
having this extra burden, but to save the lives of countless chil- 
dren from hopeless unfulfilment. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Some Classifications and 
Adaptations 


I am not as a rule in favour of classifications. There is an all too 
prevalent tendency towards this with backward children, re- 
gardless of the many subtle and important differences which the 
individuality of the child can show when he is helped. And so 
many children who have had a bad start in life have all the 
appearance of acute mental deficiency, which appearance dis- 
solves into nothing when the sunshine of their personalities be- 
gins to show itself. However, the need for classification of some 
kind does exist. And, as I have already said in other chapters of 
this book, certain characteristics in the lower-grade mentalities 
do justify and need classification in order that they may be 
helped, so long as this classification is always open to question 
as new methods of help arise. 

I will therefore not hesitate to use the popular designations 
(though always with reserve) in order to help both the mother 
in the home and the teacher. 


(1) The Type of Child known as ‘Mongol’ 

I have long felt that this designation covers in many cases the 
physical rather than the mental. This theory has still to be 
worked out, both medically and educationally, and so for the 
moment I refer to the high- and the low-grade Mongol. Both 
types are inclined to be emotionally unstable and have a mulish 
obstinacy which can be disconcerting and has its nuisance value. 
The earlier training begins, the better for the child and the 
parents, and in a case of this type I cannot stress this point too 
greatly. 

The lower-grade Mongol often lacks speech and is a case for 
an Occupation Centre, where he is very well cared for. The 
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higher-gradé children can well follow all of the method as de- 
scribed, with the following exception. They have a lightning 
ability of comprehension. They also tire much more quickly 
than other types. Therefore the sooner they can do work on 
their own, the better for them. It gives them the required sense 
of responsibility for themselves. Also their love of music should 
receive early attention and training. I have known, for instance, 
of a Mongol boy who became a musician in an orchestra, 
although he could neither read nor write. This is an exceptional 
case, but the Mongol love of music and movement, if taken in 
hand early, could equip them for a full and happy life as well as 
satisfy their need for emotional outlet. The peculiar glandular 
disfunctioning from which they suffer, and the consequent emo- 
tional chaos, are being considerably helped by the many gland 
extracts, so that the old idea that the mentality of the Mongol 
child stopped developing at twelve years is now exploded, as is 
also the belief that their span of life is always brief. In many 
cases the bronchial tendency does develop into pulmonary | 
tuberculosis, but this is not general. Reverting to the mental 
aspect, the potentialities of development for adult life will con- 
sequently increase in proportion to the length and steadiness of 
early training. : 


(2) The Spastic Child 
Many of these, of course, are not in any way subnormal, and 
need physical rather than educational special care. Here I refer 
mainly to those whose brains are delayed because of the physical 
condition. These will need the method as outlined, but with 
this important qualification. Every single lesson must be manual 
as well as mental; that is, the more they learn to use their hands 
to interpret what their brains receive, the greater the control 
they will acquire in the use of those feeble hands and over those 
involuntary movements. Also, the restriction I usually place on 
the quantity of handwork does not apply here. With most re- 
tarded children handwork should be limited because of the re- 
treat into themselves, which is dangerous. In the case of Spastics 
that retreat is useful, serving as a sedative. Therefore every 
single day should contain a period of handwork. The degree of 
application will depend upon the degree of disability. Nearly 
every spastic child needs intellectual food, be it music, poetry or 
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prose, and I have found that even with the very young the in- 
take is far greater than would appear on the surface. I have read 
poetry to a six-year-old spastic girl who appeared absolutely 
oblivious, and yet later I have heard her try in her incoherent 
fashion to repeat that poetry in a loving tone to another child. 
I think it is important for the Spastic to receive a keen intel- 
lectual training from the start, almost. This training is cumula- 
tive in its effect and, along with all the physical education, will 
help to restore normal functioning of the limbs and self-control. 
The very eagerness to enjoy what they hear quells the unco- 
ordinated movements. 


(3) The Aphasic Child 


There is much talk of children who are aphasic. They are in the 
news. But I have a strong feeling that the number of children 
who are truly aphasic is not as great as would appear. The true 
aphasic child — that is, according to the dictionary definition of 
‘aphasic’, the child who has a ‘defect or loss of the power of 
expression by speech’ — is not so common. Very many children, 
again as I have already said, have so much of the appearance of 
mental defectives that they are branded as such, when in reality 
their defect is a psychological manifestation only. In many 
apparent aphasics the defect covers either fear of the world or 
an inability to cope with the world. Often an overprotective 
mother or nanny will unwittingly prevent or inhibit the de- 
velopment of speech by a too-ready comprehension of the child’s 
needs. All too many children, normal as well as retarded, tend 
to use seriously incomplete sentences which are accepted in this 
ever-hurrying world of ours. The retarded child, whose thought 
hurries beyond his ability to speak, cannot be blamed for using 
one word instead of five, especially when he finds someone who 
will accept the one. When he finds the one word insufficient, he 
either retires into himself completely, or becomes aggressive. In 
the first case there is an appearance of aphasia which is mislead- 
ing. Therefore the method outlined in this book, implying, as it 
does, communal games as lessons, where speech is important 
and where the success of the player depends on his speech, where 


fear is eliminated and only enjoyment remains — these gamesare > 


the answer to the child whose appearance of aphasia has no 
underlying cause. Although certain individual cases need special- 
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ised lip-reading and other exercises, generally speaking I find 
they are helped subconsciously by group work with children 
who have little or no speech defect. They thus receive no special 
consideration and have to pull their weight with the com- 
munity. In the cases where aphasia arises out of a need for 
special attention or, on the reverse side, a fear of having no 
attention, the community life and the community games as 
described in this book liquidate the condition, because the chil- 
dren cease to feel either the fear or the need. 


(4) Children suffering from Glandular Disfunctioning 


(i) Thymus Gland 


This slows up the mental processes, often to the appearance 
of idiocy. Where adequate medical attention is given, the whole 
of the method here outlined can be used, but at a much slower 
rate, and interspersed with much in the way of physical and 
personality development. This can be done through handwork 
(see Part One, Chapter VII, ‘Handwork in Infancy’, which 
applies to many ages with this affliction); through music and 
rhythm (see Part Three, Chapter VI); and in general, fun and 
games from the nursery category upwards. 


(ii) Parathyroid Gland 


The child suffering from this disability is extremely uneven in 
mental development. Often the reasoning powers are developed 
far beyond his years, while the application of the brain to steady 
work such as the three ‘R’s’ is inhibited. Here again, with the 
correct medical help, the method outlined in this book applies, 
and, in this instance, as it stands. These are in truth the Children 
of No-Man’s Land, whom it is so fatally easy to diagnose on 
appearance. They vary from day to day, and woe betide them 
if they are tested on one of their bad days. 


(iii) Thyroid Gland 

In addition to the purely physical side, with such manifesta- 
tions as undue obesity, prominence of the eyes and the neck, 
this does slow up the mental processes. Medical help must be 
given in such cases before any training can be effective, and the 
method as here outlined can be used as it stands, but a greater 
degree of rest is needed than in other cases. 
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(iv) Pituitary Gland ; 

It is this gland, of course, that is responsible for the Mongol 
condition, but in other cases of mental retardation incorrect 
working of the pituitary gland exists. Again, medical help is 
needed before any training can be of service. In this case the 
method outlined can be used intact. 


In all the classifications I have given the medical help is, of 
course, the primary factor. I do not propose to go into that here, 
and that is why I have in general not specified the most suitable 
type of medical help needed. I am now in the process of com- 
piling.a case-book in which I will give in detail the type of treat- 
ment given, what that treatment has achieved and will achieve, 
and where it can be obtained. It is at this stage too early to do 
that, but I hope very soon to have much of interest to disclose. 
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